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salesmanship class or in 
a cooperative program 
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all types of sales activi- 
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or services 
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tance of selling from the 
customer’s viewpoint 
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cartoons, illustrations, charts, and business forms 
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as applied to selling 
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chapter, ‘‘How to Secure a Job”’ 
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Let’s Teach Automation Plus! 


We are living in a mechanized age in which science is making strides that 
leave us filled with wonder and awe. According to an Associated Press report, 
in this year 1960 each American is a magnetic dot on a piece of tape somewhere 
in the Census Bureau. On one of these tapes, the entire population of the 
United States can pass in review at the rate of about two thousand persons a 
minute and come out tabulated by sex, race, and age. 

A machine can be taught to do the work of fifty average men, but it cannot 
do the work of an extraordinary man. In this amazing age, education has a direct 
responsibility to develop individuals who are humanly warm, responsive, and 
responsible. 

It is not sufficient to train our young people today simply to push buttons on 
a highly mechanized machine. In our emphasis on automation, let us not fail to 
produce well-trained people with genuine moral character. 

True education must lead toward universal understanding and cooperation. 
We exist not in isolation or even in a family or neighborhood circle but in a 
widening world of people with whom we must have a happy and effective rela- 
tionship. Therefore, teachers must help students to cultivate the habits and 
qualities that aid them in living and working with others. 

This has been called the atomic age, the steel age, and the machine age, 
but even more, it is a business age. Even though most business education 
courses have been designed primarily for development of vocational skills, there 
is a new importance attached to training for economic literacy. 

The teacher today is challenged to make students aware of the need for 
strengthening America by upholding the principles for which it stands. Auto- 
mation can never replace the importance of learning about our liberties in a 
democracy, how these liberties are guaranteed to us, and our responsibilities as 
citizens. 

Living in ‘‘one world’’ as we do, there is a renewed emphasis on a precise 
and accurate usage of one’s own language. In addition, the more languages 
a student knows, the better he is equipped to meet his associates in a com- 
petitive world. 

The schools for years have accepted the responsibility of developing accept- 
able understandings, attitudes, and skills in youth. In this mechanized age, 
we must develop these responsibilities for human betterment. 

Because of the shorter work day and week, the schools will be called upon 
increasingly to provide a basic education for further study. More attention must 
also be given to proper education for the use of leisure time; the wholesome, 
productive, and satisfying use of this leisure time created by the use of machines. 

Who can tell what lies ahead? No one of us knows, but let us not overlook 
the special importance of the human characteristics of the individual in our 
training and development of youth in this, the age of automation. 





aps PH 


Evelyn R. Kulp, president of Eastern Business 
Teachers Association; Ambler Senior High School, 


Ambler, Pennsylvania 
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Evaluation of Cooperative Completion 
of Bookkeeping Practice Sets 


by EDNA H. BARBOUR 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
DeKALB, ILLINOIS 


Are cooperative bookkeeping practice sets conducive to a 

good learning situation? This article contains the results of 

an experiment using the cooperative plan in several high 
schools. 


In the cooperative plan for working the 
bookkeeping practice set, students work a 
set in groups of three or four. A set which has 
special journals can have the work divided 
among four students who would act as the 
head bookkeeper, the cash receipts clerk, the 
cash payments clerk, and the general ledger 
clerk. A set which has a combination journal 
can be worked by three students who would 
act as the head bookkeeper, the journal clerk, 
and the ledger and file clerk. 

Four high schools in Northern Illinois! 
participated in an experiment to determine 
the advantages and disadvantages of work- 
ing a practice set in this manner. One 
hundred forty-five first-year bookkeeping 
students and four teachers worked and 
taught sets using the cooperative plan. The 
high schools ranged in size from less than 
one hundred to more than one thousand. 
Students used duplicated instruction sheets 
which supplemented the printed instruction 
sheets in the sets. These duplicated instruc- 
tion sheets told how the work of the set was 
to be divided and gave special instructions 
to the members of the group for performing 
their duties. This was the first time that the 
teachers had taught the practice sets by this 
method. Most of the students had previously 
worked sets entirely by themselves. 

After working the sets by the cooperative 
plan, the students answered questionnaires 
concerning this method. The student ques- 
tionnaires were separated according to 
whether or not the student’s achievement in 
bookkeeping was in the upper or lower part 
of the class. The majority of the students in 
the upper section of the class preferred to 
work sets individually rather than by the 

1Malta High School, Mrs. Sara MacFarland 

DeKalb High School, Mrs. Ruth Deegan 


Freeport High School, Mr. Ralph Durham 
East High School, Aurora 
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cooperative plan, while students in the 
lower part of the class preferred to work the 
set by the cooperative plan. Only half of 
the better students reported liking to work 
the set by the group plan while four fifths 
of the poorer students liked using the co- 
operative plan. The attendance in the 
bookkeeping class while using the coopera- 
tive plan was about normal as reported by 
the teachers and most of the students. How- 
ever, one third of the lower students reported 
that their attendance was better when using 
the cooperative plan. 

Only a few of both the poor and good stu- 
dents reported that they did not feel the 
responsibility and necessity for being in the 
bookkeeping class every day to do their 
part in the group set. Thirty-eight per cent 
believed that they learned more about office 
work procedures and the kinds of work 
which bookkeepers do from the cooperative 
enterprise than when working the set en- 
tirely by themselves. Seventeen per cent of 
the students (including good and poor stu- 
dents) believed that they did not learn as 
much about office work procedures as when 
working the set entirely by themselves. 
When asked whether as much was learned 
about bookkeeping principles and theory 
when using the cooperative plan as when 
using the individual plan, twenty-six per 
cent believed they learned more and thirty 
per cent believed they learned less. Lower 
grade students rather than upper grade 
students reported learning more theory and 
principles than when working the set entirely 
by themselves. 

The lower students commented most fre- 
quently that they learned more because of 
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the help from others in the group. Since the 
set was worked faster for the lower students, 
they believed they learned more because 
they did not have to spend so long finding 
errors. The favorable comments which the 
better students made most frequently about 
the cooperative plan were that there was less 
work for each one to do; they liked working 
together; they believed they learned more 
about the work of various office employees. 

The unfavorable comments which the 
better students made most frequently were 
that they were held back by the group. 
Often, for example, they had to explain 
procedures or they had to find errors which 
they had not made. Both good and poor 
students commented that there was time 
wasted talking or waiting for someone to 
catch up; both groups commented that 
absences of students made it necessary for 
some to do extra work; both groups com- 
mented that there was careless work, such as 
poor handwriting, in the set for which they 
did not feel responsible; both good and poor 
students were concerned about the unequal 
distribution of the work, i.e., the head book- 
keeper might want to do more work than he 
should, and at times there was nothing for 
one or two in the group to do because the 
work was not divided evenly. Both good and 
poor students mentioned that they would 
have liked to work on the set outside of 
class. Several of the better students were 
concerned about how the grade would be 
determined, since three were working on the 
same set. 

Several teachers mentioned that the slower 
students were accelerated by this method but 
that the faster students were held back. 
Several teachers believed that the class as a 
whole did not work as hard when using this 
method, particularly since one member of 
the group often seemed to be idle. Three 
teachers suggested that groups of two people 
rather than three or four would permit 
better utilization of time. Also, daily posting 
rather than posting as suggested in the 
practice sets would better utilize the time 
according to one teacher. One teacher men- 
tioned that the good students felt no pride 
in turning out neat, correct work when 
several were working on the set. The dif- 
ficulty of grading the work done on the set 
was mentioned by one teacher although she 
thought that perhaps the best grade would 
be a student rating of other students in the 
group and also a teacher rating of the de- 
velopment of desirable traits. One teacher 
mentioned that some provision should be 
made for absences. 
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Two teachers believed their students 
learned more about bookkeeping principles 
and theory and about office work procedures 
and the kind of work which bookkeepers do 
than when working the set by conventional 
methods. ‘Two teachers believed the stu- 
dents learned as much about these things as 
when using conventional methods. Two 
teachers believed that the students felt more 
responsibility toward their work and cor- 
respondingly did their work more carefully 
when using the cooperative plan than when 
using conventional methods. One teacher 
believed the students showed less respon- 
sibility, and one believed they showed about 
as much responsibility toward their work 
when using the cooperative plan as when 
using conventional methods. Two teachers 
gave tests before starting the set and re- 
peated the same test after completion of the 
set. Both reported improvement in the 
scores the second time the test was taken. 
All teachers reported that less time was 
spent working the set by the cooperative 
plan. The time was shortened from three to 
five class days; however, several of the sets 
were very short. Also in the cooperative 
plan, the work is done entirely in the class 
period. Two teachers plan to use the co- 
operative plan again and two reported they 
do not plan to use the cooperative method 
a second time. 

The chief advantages in the use of the 
cooperative method of working the practice 
set seem to be: 

1. Slower students have an opportunity to 

see a set completed. 

2. Students get practice working with others. 
Better students learn to help slower ones 
and poor students learn to assume group 
responsibility. All students get a chance 
to practice initiative and resourcefulness 
by finding something to do while waiting 
for others to finish. 

3. A set can be worked in shorter time. 

4. More is learned about office procedures 
and the different kinds of office work. 

The chief disadvantages in the use of the 
cooperative method of working the practice 
set seem to be: 

1. Faster students are held back. 

2. Grading the work done on the set is dif- 

ficult. 

3. Keeping all of the students in the group 
fully occupied is a problem. 

It is doubtful that if only one set can be 
worked, the cooperative plan should be used. 
It would be desirable to have each student 
work one set by himself and follow this set 

(Concluded on page 298) 
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Today there is a great deal of discussion in 
educational circles concerning the necessity 
for more emphasis on general education. 
Changing world conditions are bringing into 
the limelight this general education theme — 
a theme which presents a challenge to educa- 
tors in general and to business educators in 
particular. Perhaps, the reason that this 
challenge is so significant to business educa- 
tors is that their bid for their rightful place in 
education has been an arduous endeavor. 
For that very reason, business educators are 
striving to meet this demand by providing 
concepts of general education in every area 
in their field. Perhaps, the area which pre- 
sents one of the best opportunities for meet- 
ing a need in general education is a course in 
business communications. 

The meaning of the word “communica- 
tion” is varied: It may indicate a system of 
communication, such as the telephone, tele- 
graph, radio, etc. It may indicate the act of 
giving information by talking, writing, etc. 
It may indicate the medium through which 
information is passed, such as the letter, 
report, etc. All of these meanings of the 
word, “communication,” have not only a 
place in the course of business communica- 
tions but also have a very important place 
in the intricate operations of our govern- 
ment, industries, and practically every other 
field of endeavor today. Therefore, it is 
important that every student has a knowl- 
edge of business communications. 

With such a responsibility, it is the task 
of the teacher to provide situations and chal- 
lenges for not only the business student but 
for all students. How will that teacher be 
able to meet and accomplish this vital force 
in business education and in general educa- 
tion? 
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Let’s Help Meet a Chal- 
lenge Through Business 
Communications 


by HELLON BARLOW WYKLE 
MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI 


Communications as the backbone of business should 
be taught in all its phases to enable students to 
develop an awareness of its importance. 


The teacher will have to establish objec- 
tives through which the system, the act, and 
the medium of communications can be prac- 
ticed by all students. Those objectives will 
be curtailed only by the length of the course 
— one semester or two semesters. Following 
the establishment of the objectives, the 
teacher will enlist teaching procedures 
which will enable him to meet these objec- 
tives. Through this careful planning, the 
course in business communications will be 
one of the strongest challenges for general 
education in the business curriculum. 

The following objectives and procedures 
can be adapted to varied situations. It is 
important to remember that the ultimate 
objective is to instruct all students to meet 
the demands of the world and of their society 
through better communications. 

DEVELOP CONFIDENCE IN THE USE OF THE MOST 
IMPORTANT TOOL — worDs. This course is not 
meant to be another English course. How- 
ever, in order to make all forms of com- 
munication more effective, it is necessary to 
review the principles of grammar, punctua- 
tion, capitalization, spelling, vocabulary 
building, use of numbers, and _ unified, 
coherent sentences and paragraphs. The 
time which is spent on this review should be 
limited. In fact, the review is more effective 
if it is considered during the entire course 
and emphasized only when it is necessary. 
This need for emphasis is easily recognized 
as letters and reports are written and 
speeches are given. 

Simplicity and conciseness are important 
elements in today’s communications. There- 
fore, vocabulary improvement should be 
stressed. The teacher should either prepare 
or secure a good list of words and terms 
which are used frequently in all phases of 
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communications. (The list prepared by the 
National Office Management Association 
may be used as a guide.) This list, along with 
other words and terms encountered by the 
student, can be used for improving the 
vocabulary and spelling. Through this 
study, the student is made aware of the 
means for writing and speaking in a simple 
but concise and effective manner. 

DEVELOP AN UNDERSTANDING OF EVERYDAY 
BUSINESS PROBLEMS AND AN ABILITY TO SOLVE 
THOSE PROBLEMS BY LETTER, REPORT, OR 
spEECH. A person cannot solve a problem un- 
less he understands the concepts from which 
the problem arises. Therefore, this under- 
standing cannot be emphasized too much. 
If the problem is to be solved by letter, 
discuss in detail all factors involved before 
the letter is written. For example, before the 
credit letter can be written, the make-up 
and operation of the credit department and 
the credit system should be understood; 
before the application letter can be written, 
the preliminary research on factors of ob- 
taining a good position should be made; 
before the sales letter can be written, the 
importance of knowing the product, of 
finding the central selling point, of knowing 
the reader, etc., should be made apparent. 

It is quite obvious that in solving some of 
the existing problems in business com- 
munications, the teacher must incorporate 
many phases of industry and society. Each 
area will have to be studied briefly and for 
the purpose of solving the problem at hand. 
In order to present a brief summation of each 
area, the teacher should draw on experiences 
of the student, on subject matter learned in 
other classes, on library sources, on outside 
speakers, etc. This phase of the course 
affords an excellent opportunity for practice 
by the student in research and in presenting 
his findings orally to the class. Many times 
roundtable discussions are effective when 
introducing a new area. In one of these 
projects, the teacher may combine the under- 
standing of a new area, the preparation of a 
report, the presentation of the results orally, 
and the solving of the problem by means of 
a letter —thus, achieving every part of 
this objective. 

One big project during the semester can 
be effective — the writing of a formal report. 
(Informal reports in letter or memorandum 
form should occur throughout the course.) 
The student should be encouraged to select 
a subject which is of interest to himself and 
to the other students. When this selection 
has been made, the student has a problem to 
solve. The means for solving the problem 
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should be varied — use of the library, use 
of interviews, use of observation, and use of 
the questionnaire and letter of inquiry. 
At this level, most students are familiar 
with research in the library only; therefore, 
these other channels for research are quite 
interesting to them. It is an adventure for 
the student to prepare questionnaires and 
mail them, along with a covering letter, 
to a prepared mailing list. It is an achieve- 
ment to tabulate the information from the 
returned questionnaires into an interesting 
and informative report. If each student does 
not participate in individual research by 
means of a questionnaire, the class might 
select a subject and work on the project as 
a group. 

After the research problem is completed 
and the formal report is written, the student 
should have the opportunity to present his 
findings, conclusions, and recommendations 
to the class orally. Approximately ten 
minutes should be given to the student for 
his report. 

DEVELOP AND PROVIDE PRACTICE OF APPLICA- 
TION OF THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES WHICH 
CONTRIBUTE TO EFFECTIVE BUSINESS COMMUNI- 
caTION. In the second objective, emphasis 
was placed on the understanding of the 
business problem. Through this under- 
standing, the student will be better able to 
solve a problem by means of a letter or 
report. However, understanding of the 
problem is not sufficient — the student must 
be made aware of the psychology of the tone 
of the letter. For this reason, the ‘‘C’s” 
(clearness, concreteness, courtesy, considera- 
tion, conciseness, correctness, completeness, 
etc.) of good writing should be introduced, 
explained, and practiced. In this practice, 
the student is learning the general prin- 
ciples of effective communication. These 
principles should be emphasized throughout 
the course — not just a few days at the 
beginning of the semester. 

Along with the understanding of the 
situation and the learning of the general 
principles of presentation, the student must 
have practice in solving the problem. Since 
the letter is used more often in solving these 
problems, more emphasis should be placed 
on this form of communication. The student 
should be made aware of the importance of 
making a complete outline of his solution, 
of making a rough draft of his letter, and, 
finally, of making a correct and neat final 
copy of the letter which solves the problem. 
The student should be made to recognize 
the fact that this final letter might be im- 
proved and that he learns more effective 
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methods of solving the problem by rewriting 
his letter again and again. The teacher 
should recognize the necessity for placing 
critical comments and complete explanations 
on the letters which are returned to the stu- 
dent for rewriting. This type of practice 
should be given on the writing of letters 
which solve all types of problems in business 
and in society. 

In order to make this practice more in- 
teresting to the student, the teacher should 
avoid using the problems given in the text- 
book for every assignment. The student 
should be encouraged to find his own prob- 
lem. For example, newspaper and magazine 
advertisements can be used when writing 
the sales letter or the order letter; personal 
experiences of the student can be used when 
writing the claim, adjustment, or the applica- 
tion letter. The teacher should remember 
that the world which makes up business and 
society is an excellent textbook for this 
course in communications. 

DEVELOP IN THE STUDENT AN AWARENESS OF 
THE PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS 
THROUGH THE USE OF LETTERS, REPORTS, AND 
FORMS WHICH ARE ACTUALLY USED IN BUSINESS 
AND sociETY. From the beginning of the 
course, the student should be encouraged 
to collect written communications — both 
business letters and personal business letters. 
As each type of problem is introduced, 
studied, and practiced, the student should 
present to the class that type of com- 
munication from his collection. Before the 
presentation to the class, the student should 
have analyzed the letter carefully. By 
doing this beforehand, a critical analysis can 
be given. The student learns by seeing the 
good and the poorly written letters which 
are used in business. These letters have 
more meaning to the student than a com- 
parable letter in the textbook. 

The teacher should have a collection of 
letters, reports, and forms used in business. 
This collection should be used to give ex- 
amples and to bring out points which were 
not brought out in the letters collected by 
the students. 

To add to the worth of the letters, reports, 
ete. which are brought to the class, outside 
speakers, field trips, and films can be used 
to acquaint the student with procedures and 
policies used in communicating. The teacher 
should select this medium with care in order 
to integrate the class discussion with the 
outside activity. 

DEVELOP IN THE STUDENT AN AWARENESS OF 


THE REACTIONS OF PEOPLE TO VARIOUS AP- 
PROACHES. The student is always more in- 
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terested if he can see the results of hi. 
endeavor. Therefore, the introduction o' 
the letter of inquiry affords an excellen} 
opportunity to accomplish this objective 
The student might write and mail a lette: 
to a business person inquiring if he has an) 
letters, reports, or forms which might bx 
used in the student’s collection. The student 
might write a large company and request the 
company’s annual report. The student 
might write an order or reservation letter 
for his own benefit. If the student elects 
to use the questionnaire in his research 
project, he receives replies in that endeavor. 
If the student elects to use the interview 
in his research project, he has an excellent 
opportunity to observe reactions from 
various approaches. The teacher should use 
his ingenuity and that of the student in 
making this objective very worthwhile. 

DEVELOP IN THE STUDENT THE ABILITY TO 
INTEGRATE ALL AREAS OF LEARNING. Nothing 
is more discouraging to a business teacher 
than to have a student who fails to practice 
at all times the concepts and techniques 
learned in other classes. The teacher should 
encourage this integration of subject matter 
by always expecting the student to do his 
best and by not accepting any work of a 
lesser quality. 

The integration of the techniques and 
principles learned in the typewriting class is 
necessary in the communications class. It 
should not be necessary to teach proof- 
reading, erasing, carbon copies, correct styles 
of letters and reports, and other technical 
procedures in this class; the teacher should 
expect these tasks to be performed expertly. 
Composition on the typewriter is an essential 
part of a class in communications; the stu- 
dent should be adept in accomplishing this 
feat. 

There are other courses which are readily 
integrated with business communications - 
English, psychology, economics, accounting, 
merchandising, salesmanship, credit, etc. 
All of these areas should be brought into this 
course as background material for more 
effective writing and speaking. 

DEVELOP A MANNER OF EVALUATION WHICH 
WILL MEASURE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF LEARNING 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNICATION. Due 
to the grading plan of most educational 
systems, it is necessary to give tests and 
examinations. In order to test the general 
principles incorporated in the course of 
business communications, there is little 
place for the objective type of test. The 
student is taught to solve problems brought 

(Concluded on page 302) 
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During the months that have elapsed since 
school opened last September, have our 
shorthand students achieved what they 
should have? Are they as far along as 
another shorthand teacher’s students? When 
they relate their progress to friends from 
another school, is it with pride or with 
hesitancy that they make a comparison of 
their skill development? 

We teachers know that we are given the 
credit for our students’ either lagging or 
excelling, and this situation is probably 
justifiable. Only in the case of an unusually 
slow learner or an innate intelligentsia 
should the teacher not be given credit for 
what the student achieves in shorthand skill 
learning. 

I believe that more shorthand could be 
taught in less time than is currently being 
used in most instances. I know that is the 
case when a freshman comes to college secre- 
tarial training classes reporting that she had 
nine months of shorthand in high school 
but covered only one text, and some report 
less covered than that. 

The covering of two texts in one year of 
training is still not enough. The alert teacher 
will use supplementary dictation books that 
are now available from all business textbook 
companies. Too, there is excellent dictation 
material in various business teacher maga- 
zines. 


SPECIFIC WAYS TO TEACH 
MORE SHORTHAND IN LESS TIME 


SHORTHAND SPEED CERTIFICATES. These 
may be made by the shorthand teacher 
herself, or she may secure them from pub- 
lishing companies. If a student knows she is 
going to be given a certificate stating she 
achieved a certain speed rate for so many 
minutes on a given date, she will strive 
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How to Teach More Short- 
hand in Less Time 


by MRS. ETHEL HART 
SOUTHERN STATE COLLEGE 
MAGNOLIA, ARKANSAS 


Much time is wasted in shorthand classes at the 

expense of the student. 

are a number of suggestions te save time in your 
classes and produce better shorthand writers. 


Contained in this article 


diligently to attain specific goals at reason- 
able intervals through the year. Do try it! 
START CLASS MORE PROMPTLY. What is go- 
ing on in our classroom when the students get 
in several seconds ahead of the tardy bell? 
There should be dictation by record or by a 
student. There should be a drill on the chalk- 
board for them to be reading. They should 
be getting all materials ready for immediate 
dictation from the teacher the moment ‘the 
bell does ring. Two minutes a day wasted 
will probably count up for a decrease in 
speed of from five to ten words over the 
course of a nine-month term of training. 
MAKE HASTE DURING CLASS. Forty-five- or 
sixty-minute class periods are precious. The 
conscientious teacher does not cover as much 
material as she would like to. There is no 
time for off-the-subject conversation, story 
telling, or games. Be cordial, be courteous, 
be personally interested in every student, 
yes; but be business at the same time. To 
consume every moment of class time in 
learning activity does not mean the teacher 
has to appear nervous, rushed, or frustrated. 
VARY THE CLASS ROUTINE. Do your stu- 
dents come to class bored because they know 
exactly what the period holds? Is each class 
period conducted just as all the others? 
Students will not do their best if they are 
subjected to the same daily routine and 
teaching procedure. If yesterday’s class 
period started with dictation, start today’s 
class with reading. If homework checking 
was first today, start tomorrow with oral 
work on the board. Oral spelling in concert 
as the teacher sings out the words (with a 
smile on her face) is always good — there 
should be a little of it every day as too many 
of our students never learn to write speedily 
because they were never taught to spell in 
shorthand. Don’t do any one thing longer 
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than ten or fifteen minutes before changing 
the procedure to another class activity. By 
using this plan of class time, students leave 
the room saying, “Gee, didn’t this class 
period pass quickly!”’ (And they will look 
forward to returning day after day.) 

BE DEFINITE ABOUT ASSIGNMENTS. Instead 
of consuming valuable dictation time in 
making a complete assignment every day, 
have the greater part of it standard for at 
least two- to four-week intervals. Over a 
period of nine months this will save nine 
hours of time which is commensurate to 
two weeks in the class — ascertained by the 
rate of three minutes a day saved. I do not 
mean to impress upon you that assignments 
are an insignificant part of shorthand pro- 
cedure. Students usually do just what they 
think is expected of them; therefore, assign- 
ments should be specific, plain, and always 
handed in and checked to see that they 
were carried out. The wise teacher sees that 
the student has a specific place to write 
down daily assignments. These assign- 
ments are to be made at some time within 
the class period instead of the last minute 
when little attention would be given to them. 

DON’T MAKE IT A READING CouRSE. Yes, stu- 
dents have to know how to read before they 
can write shorthand, but many students 
report that all they did in their high school 
shorthand training was to read practically 
all the time. They report that they were in 
class all the year and never were given any 
timed dictation. They do not know if they 
take dictation at forty or at eighty words a 
minute. Let’s dictate, and time it! Students 
will strive earnestly to raise their speed 
records if they are working by a timer. Short 
spurts, repetition, and praise will mean 80 
to 100 words a minute by the end of the first 
year of shorthand training. Was time saved 
by writing? Yes! Let’s not assume it takes 
two years of shorthand to reach the 80 to 
100-word level of speed. Two years of 
shorthand would be fine but it should mean 
100 to 140 word-a-minute writers with 
enough of the time spent in typewriter 
transcription that superior transcripts are 
produced. 

TRANSCRIBE THE FIRST YEAR. Make tran- 
scription something for the students to look 
forward to by your mentioning that it is 
fun, it is important, it is interesting to 
transcribe from shorthand notes. They 
might deserve to be told that they are doing 
so well that it seems transcription might be 
started earlier in the semester than usual. 
Impress upon the students that shorthand is 
of no avail unless it can be put into mailable 
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copy at the typewriter. Make transcriptio:: 
easy by giving definite mimeographed 
instruction sheets to the students to read. 
Make it clear that a small amount of ac- 
ceptable transcription is much better than 
several pages that are nonacceptable. 

One day a week, the last eight weeks of 
the school term, spent in closely supervised 
transcription will pay high dividends. A min- 
imum amount of transcription homework 
can be a help too. It will not make finished 
stenographers but we must keep in mind 
that it is all the training a few of the students 
will receive before going out on the job. 

PRAISE THEM, COMMEND THEM, SPUR THEM. 
These three things are wonderful time savers. 
The more the teacher brags, tke more the 
students speed along. They work at the same 
tempo that the teacher teaches. So, let’s be 
enthusiastic, happy, fast-moving! 

More shorthand can be taught in less time 
if we teachers would try these suggested 
techniques plus the many, many more to be 
found in the numerous magazines and 
method textbooks now available. Most of 
these suggestions are the same old story but 
they will bring new results if used con- 
sistently. 








Evaluation of Cooperative 
Bookkeeping Practice Sets 
(Continued from page 293) 
with a different one worked by the coopera- 
tive plan. Since the set can be worked faster 
in a group, perhaps two sets, one worked by 
the individual plan and another by the 
cooperative plan, could be used in the second 
semester. Students learn much from working 
practice sets. Shortening the time spent on 
each set would permit students to work 
several sets. The advantages in the use of 
the cooperative plan are sufficient to merit 
two or three weeks of the bookkeeping course 

working a set by the cooperative plan. 
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by 
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It is unusual to pick up one of the business 
education magazines or yearbooks and not 
find some mention of secretarial or clerical 
practice linked with the performance of 
useful and practical work. From the phrase, 
“Bridging the Gap,”’ which was popular in 
the thirties to “Clerical practice instruction 
is closely related to work experience” in 
the American Business Education Yearbook 
for 1959, teacher after teacher has discovered 
how wonderfully stimulating a course can 
be when students wholeheartedly strive in a 
program that includes useful work. 

I find it refreshing, too, that each teacher, 
after spending some time in a program such 
as this, must immediately write an article to 
tell others. There is a breathlessness in much 
of the writing as though the authors had dis- 
covered Golconda and wished to share its 
riches with the world. 

For more than twenty years I have been 
enjoying secretarial and clerical practice 
classes. In 1937, as a substitute teacher, I 
visited a New Rochelle, New York, high 
school where an interesting program in 
secretarial practice was going on. There I 
saw my first integrated office setup, students 
busily working on a dozen different projects. 
Here was no traditional classroom, but rather 
a living work-experience program. We were 
captivated by the spirit of the teacher who 
ran the “‘business,”’ a fellow by the name of 
Wallace Bowman. When we left that after- 
noon we carried with us, in addition to the 
memory of the enthusiastic students, a 
dozen of each of the different forms and 
assignment sheets that had been carefully 
worked out over a number of years. 

Upon returning to Tilden High School we 
made plans to convert our own secretarial 
practice room. Out came the rows of type- 
writers and the look of the classroom. 
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I Like the Serviee Plan 
for Secretarial or 
Clerieal Practice 


by NATHAN BALTOR 
JOHN JAY HIGH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Students easily learn the lessons of an office if you 
use the model office plan in your classes. 
article more than describes the model office; it de- 
scribes service to the school in a pleasant learning 
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situation. 


Fortunately, money for changes and im- 
provements was easier to get at that time 
than it is now. Partitioning and tables and 
machines were ordered, forms were mimeo- 
graphed and the Tilden Secretarial Service 
began operating. New Rochelle students 
could have moved into Tilden, so exactly 
had we copied the wonderful setup we had 
seen. As the terms went by, we added and 
changed, moved furniture and modified 
forms. It was always enjoyable for the 
teacher as well as profitable instruction for 
the students. 


In 1950 when I moved to Manual Training 
High School (now renamed John Jay High 
School), Manual Business Service (renamed 
Jay Business Service) was started. Since 
that time many thousands of worthwhile 
jobs have been performed by our students. 
Running these classes is still as fascinating 
as ever. 


I suppose I really should describe our 
program. I think of it as a service plan 
program. Basically our secretarial and 
clerical practice students do as much useful 
and practical work as time permits. Last 
term our seven classes did over a thousand 
stencil or spirit duplicating jobs for the 
school. Yes, they do go over homework 
assignments, have class lessons, and take 
tests. 


Many people have been disappointed in 
this service plan idea. I can imagine a 
principal reading an article describing such 
a plan and telling a department head, “‘Let’s 
try this,” without providing the physical 
plant and equipment that could make it 
work. Or possibly a department head has 
given an article to the newest teacher and 
said, “I’m giving you a clerical practice 
class next term, read this.”’ 
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WHAT MAKES A PLAN WORK? ‘To make 
such a service plan work, three things are 
needed: (1) an understanding and cooperative 
school administration, (2) a physical plant 
(exclusive use of a room with equipment that 
doesn’t have to be put away at the end of the 
period), and (3) the best teachers. 

Enough has been written about under- 
standing administrators and everyone has a 
pet layout for a room. It is a pity though 
that too often the least experienced teachers 
are assigned to teach secretarial or clerical 
practice. I believe it takes the most ex- 
perienced and able teachers to control the 
organized confusion found when you walk 
into a busy service plan setup. It takes an 
experienced ear to be aware of an unhar- 
monious sound over the ringing of phones, 
the spinning of the duplicators, the whir of 
the calculators, and the tapping of the type- 
writers. Generally it takes a lot of experience 
to run such a six-ring circus, not that there 
aren’t many young teachers who don’t do 
an outstanding job. 

This article came into being as a result of 
the 1959 American Business Education Y ear- 
book, ‘““The Clerical Program.” I read it 
twice, the second time to see if the lesson 
Wallace Bowman taught me in 1937 was 
still valid. While the Yearbook does not go 
all out for the service plan as I do, I tried 
to justify what I considered important with 
what I read. There are fundamentals which 
I feel are basic to successful operation of 
such a plan: 

1. The ability to follow oral and/or written 
instructions — communication if you like. 

2. The ability to work comfortably with 
people — desirable attitudes. 

3. To know what is considered mailable 
and/or usable in the business world. 

4. To develop an ability to do fundamental 
operations on the basic business machines. 

FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS. Why can’t our 
students follow simple oral and written in- 
structions? I think the answer is simple — 
while in school they were not taught to follow 
instruction. One of the criticisms of the 
service plan idea, to digress for a moment, 
indicates that having classes do all or much 
of the duplicating in a school is taking ad- 
vantage of the students and that as a result 
they don’t learn as much. I'll grant the latter 
part of the statement with a condition. 
There are just so many minutes in a secre- 
tarial or clerical practice period. With those 
minutes we can teach a student to be a 
speedy calculator operator, an expert at the 
mimeograph or a very intelligent file clerk. 
Or we can use those minutes to teach them 
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less about all these worthwhile skills an 
more about how to work in an office. I prefe: 
the latter. 

I believe that in a situation where the 
service plan operates, the learning that ac- 
companies the work is just as valuable, if 
not more so, than memorizing every one of 
the rules for indexing, the cable rates, how 
to interpret a Dun & Bradstreet rating, or 
how to read a railroad timetable. Involved 
in doing work for a school includes much 
simple repetitive form work. Keeping track 
of incoming and outgoing jobs, using records 
that will permit a second class to continue 
work begun by a first class, and a fourth class 
to deliver work completed by a third class, 
has learning value that can be obtained in 
no other way. I am more pleased with the 
ability of a youngster in one of our classes to 
dig into our file of work done, pull out our 
work sheet and tell a teacher that a job was 
finished on such a date, such a period, de- 
livered to such an office and signed for by 
such a person than I would be with the 
memorization of the code for Soundex. 

Since few jobs ever come in which are com- 
pleted and delivered within a single class 
period, it is necessary for all of us to use and 
rely on a variety of simple forms and records. 
We also need these records to be able to trace 
the progress of work. The instructions on 
these forms must be clear and followed ex- 
actly if the finished work is to be acceptable. 
With all the work our classes do, there is a 
wealth of opportunity to inculcate good at- 
titudes and habits. 

A great deal of opportunity also exists 
for simple oral instructions such as “Get the 
work sheet for Job 165,” or ““When did we 
deliver Miss Blank’s job?” or “How many 
stencils came in today?’’ Generally I don’t 
ask for this information because I want the 
answer, but rather knowing the answer, I 
ask in order to give the student an oppor- 
tunity to take a simple request and return 
an accurate answer. In order to “Get the 
work sheet for Job 165,” the girl assigned to 
the switchboard made the connection to the 
girl I called, the student answered, she had 
to go to the file and knowing the filing system 
used for work sheets, bring it to me, read off 
some information I wanted from it, return it 
to the file, and then continue where she left 
off before I interrupted her. This process, 
never marked as a class exercise, 1s never 
thought of by the student as formal teaching 
or any other kind of teaching, yet it is. 
An Office Service Plan is wonderful for a 
school because it frees a clerk for other 
duties, but for me this is incidental. I like 
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the plan because it makes possible a learning 
situation which is real. 

ATTITUDES AND TRAITS. How to teach at- 
titudes and traits has been the subject of 
many articles. I believe the answer is to 
provide a classroom situation in which these 
attitudes and traits are a very part of the 
atmosphere. The best teachers, by the force 
of their personalities, provide this at- 
mosphere by treating students like adults in 
a business office. Marks are not put down 
for each dereliction from perfection. 
Teachers and students are working together, 
concerned with getting out a job. 

Students are given responsibility for a 
piece of work. When finished, it is checked 
and evaluated by the teacher. If acceptable 
from an office standard, it is delivered. If 
it is not acceptable, it has to be redone. No 
mark is given in either case. A good teacher, 
at the end of a marking period, can evaluate 
the work of each student. Written class 
work and homework assignments can be 
checked by the teacher and entered by a 
student secretary. Certainly failure to hand 
in assignments can lower a grade. Test marks 
can also be included in an evaluation. The 
point I am trying to make is simply this. I 
want the students to feel that mistakes they 
make in the learning process are mistakes 
better made in school than later in the busi- 
ness office. 

The students in our classes know we are 
just as interested in how they work as we 
are in the finished product. We have many 
collating jobs to do which require coopera- 
tion as the procession moves around a big 
table. It always pleases me to see a student 
discard a blank sheet so that the following 
student will have a usable copy to pick up. 
This simple gesture of helping the next 
person can be discussed as a class problem 
and never learned, but when accepted as 
the thing to do, reveals the attitude we are 
trying to inculate. 

I am a great believer in student super- 
visors. I delight in taking a youngster who 
shows aptitude in handling equipment and 
making her a supervisor. Such a student is 
put in charge of a section of the office to 
demonstrate machine operation, answer 
questions from other students, and approve 
work done. They soon learn they cannot 
browbeat or coerce but must reason and 
persuade and above all be patient with the 
mistakes of others. Students learn to adjust 
to the idea of asking for help from a fellow 
student and worker. Students often come to 
ask if they can try out as supervisors. How 
can we better teach initiative? 
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In the office service plan it is rare when one 
youngster handles a complete job. It is 
generally one small part — receiving and 
recording incoming work, duplicating, collat- 
ing, filing, recording completion or de- 
livering. Yet students, like office workers, 
should know how important the small part 
they play really is. Early in the first term, 
therefore, we explain the steps involved in 
processing a job. During the student’s stay 
in class, opportunity is provided for taking 
part in each phase of the work. Students also 
see other parts of a job being done, discuss 
with one another the advantages of some 
phases and sometimes the boredom of repeti- 
tion. They are often loaned to other depart- 
ments to replace absent members. 

Our classes do most of the duplicating for 
our school. Pupils often receive instruction 
and assignment sheets in other subjects 
which have been prepared in our classes. 
All the official circulars posted on school 
bulletin boards are done by us. Students 
react very quickly to duplicating which can- 
not be read. We have one criterion — Is this 
copy good enough to be used by a school 
office or in a subject class? Sometimes a 
teacher sends a poor master or stencil to us. 
If the copy is poor, we send a student to the 
teacher to say, “This is the best we can do 
with your master, could you make another 
master so we can give you better copies.” 
Since it can happen that occasionally a super- 
visor can let some poor copies get through in 
a large run, we ask teachers and school 
secretaries to return for rerun any work 
which is not acceptable. It is easy to point 
up the importance of standards. 

Of course, not all of the work done in class 
is of such a nature. Learning to use a cal- 
culator is different, but we like to think that 
the lesson to be learned in demanding 
standards for duplicating carries over to all 
the other phases of our class work. 

When an occasional student runs a 
thousand copies of a stencil without suf- 
ficient ink, it makes a very direct object 
lesson. Since paper is over a dollar a ream, 
such an error in judgment costs over two 
dollars. When a teacher riffles through a 
thousand sheets and then drops it into the 
basket with appropriate comments not much 
more need be said about inking. We often 
take these papers out of the basket between 
periods to repeat the gesture. Students 
rarely need a second lesson like this. 

I have no objection when occasionally the 
office sends in three stencils to be run im- 
mediately. It is good, I think, for students to 
become accustomed to such work under 
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pressure. We organize everyone — one to 
put the stencils on the machine, another to 
take out batches of fifty copies, a third to 
straighten them, another to open and keep a 
supply of paper ready, one to clean stencils, 
a group to collate, another to check and 
staple and one for quick recording in our 
records. In thirty minutes we can handle 
several hundred copies and then we all 
clean up and continue where we left off. 
Sometimes such a job overlaps two periods. 
Teachers explain to one another and a second 
class will quickly pick up where the first has 
stopped. 

THE WEALTH OF supplies. No other class 
organization could possibly justify the 
tremendous quantity of supplies our classes 
consume. ‘Through our machines are fed 
thousands of reams each year. Few prin- 
cipals will not be amenable to providing a 
room and the necessary equipment in return 
for the offer to handle the school duplicating. 
If I seem to be going overboard on discussing 
duplicating, there’s a reason. Duplicating 
represents a selling point which can justify 
creating a room in which a lot of practical 
learning can go on. It’s hard to sell a school 
administration on the idea that such a room 
is needed in order to teach business attitudes. 
If you have had no success with any other 
way of getting a room, consider this service 
plan idea. 

EQUIPMENT AND LAyouT. I would like to 
say a word about equipment and layout. 
Any equipment, if it is reasonably new and 
in working condition, is good. There should 
be enough machine equipment so that three 
quarters of the students can work at ma- 
chines. Duplicators can take two students 
each. There should be some reasonable 
provision for replacement of worn machines 
and the acquisition of new models that come 
out. Provision must also be made for good 
inks, ribbons, carbon and paper. The best 
equipment in the world will not give good 
results with third grade supplies. Of great 
importance is a fund that can be available 
to the teacher for the purchase of little 
things such as staplers, tackers, staples, 
staple removers, rubber stamps, time 
stampers, stamp pads, moistening and 
sealing devices, filing and letter trays, sorting 
trays, clips, rubber bands, postal scales, 
colored paper and the many miscellaneous 
gadgets found in a business office. 

Room layout is a very personal thing. My 
only feeling is that it should look like an 
office and not the traditional classroom. A 
perfect layout does not exist. As teachers 
and students live and work in a room, they 
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will constantly suggest and make changes to 
provide for more comfort and efficiency. 
Office furniture specialists in your own com- 
munity will be glad to make suggestions too. 
The layout you choose should make it a 
pleasant place to work. 

For Open School Week we run several 
thousand copies of a twenty-odd page guide. 
Final collating is a job for everyone, and 
very dull work. To help break the monotony, 
I bring in a radio and if the girls discuss their 
coming dates for the weekend, I don’t mind 
at all. 

The minutes fly by in a happy secretarial or 
clerical practice class—and the teaching isfun. 








Let’s Help Meet a Challenge 
Through Business 
Communications 

(Continued from page 296) 
about by varying situations. Therefore, his 
adeptness at this problem solving should be 
evaluated by his performing in that way. 

At the conclusion of the research project, 
the student should be given a chance to 
defend his project by presenting it orally to 
the class. At that time, assign a grade for 
organization of material, interest to class, 
presentation, and writing of the report. 

At the end of the course, it will be im- 
possible to give problem-solving questions on 
all phases of the study. Therefore, some 
objective questions might be given, and, also, 
some problems to be solved by writing letters 
or reports. Another type of final testing is 
a general report to be composed at the type- 
writer by the student. The problem for the 
report might be similar to this: The student 
is to assume that he is being interviewed for 
a position as correspondence director of 
Company X. The personnel manager asks 
him to compose a report in which he tells 
briefly his concepts of the operations of 
each area of a business and to outline briefly 
the most effective procedure for solving prob- 
lems in each area through written com- 
munications. In this type of problem, the 
student has an opportunity to put every 
principle which he has studied and practiced 
into use. 

Business communications provide a vital 
and stimulating source for a course in the 
business curriculum. The principles which 
are put to work are a necessary part in the 
life of every student. If the teacher recog- 
nizes this concept of the course in business 
communications, there will soon be a great 
demand for it in other fields of study. This is 
the challenge of the course. Let’s help meetit!! 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Agnew and Meehan 
. . . the best training for the best positions 


The new look, the improved arrangement, the practical text mate- 
rial, and the variety of practical student activities are but a few of 
the reasons why this new book will give the best training for a 
successful career in the modern automated office. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE reviews and builds skills and 
expands and adds knowledge so that your students will be success- 
ful on the initial office jobs and will qualify for future promotions. 





PLUS THESE MATERIALS 


+ An improved functional workbook 
+ Achievement tests 

+ A filing practice set 

+ Helpful teachers’ manual 
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GENERAL © 
BUSINESS , 


By 


Crabbe, Enterline, and 





Here is a book that provides an understanding 
of the everyday functions of business. It also 
teaches the young high school student how to 
handle efficiently commonplace business trans- 
actions and personal business problems. It 
also helps the student to understand our eco- 
nomic system by describing simply the relation- 
ship between the consumer and _ business, 
business and government, and the employee 


and his job. 


In GENERAL BUSINESS the student is given an 
opportunity to develop a usable skill in making 
the simple mathematical computations that are 
usually necessary in the proper handling of 
business problems. 


GENERAL BUSINESS provides basic education 
for all students and a valuable background for 
those students who expect to work in business. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
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Jelley Wins 
Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award 





Dr. Herbert M. Jelley, 
University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been awarded the Delta 
Pi Epsilon Research 
Award for the outstand- 
ing research study com- 
pleted in 1958. Dr. Jelley 
received the award at 








the National Business 
Teachers Association 
Convention held in 


Cleveland, Ohio, on De- 
cember 28 to 30, 1959. 

Dr. Jelley’s study is 
entitled “A Measure- 
ment and Interpretation 
of Money Management Understandings of 
Twelfth-Grade Students.”” The study was 
completed under the supervision of Dr. 








Dr. Jelley 


Harold Leith, chairman, Department of 
Business Education, Univ. of Cincinnati. 

Other studies receiving meritorious ratings 
included: Gordon F. Culver, “An Analysis 
of Student-Teaching Experiences in Selected 
High School Business Subjects,” University 
of Nebraska; Eleanor B. Brown, “‘Relation- 
ship of Practices in Business Education to 
Established Objectives,’’ Pennsylvania State 
University ; Mina M. Johnson, “Correspond- 
ence Filing —A Critical Analysis of the 
Contents of Published Practice Sets Used in 
College Teaching with Particular Reference 
to Filing Rules Used in Offices,” State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Research studies for the 1960 competition 
are now being received by the chairman of 
the Research Award Committee. All studies 
submitted should have been completed 
during the calendar year of 1959. 














South Carolina Meeting 


The spring meeting of the South Carolina 
Education Association will be held on Fri- 
day, March 25, at the School of Business 
Administration, University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia. The luncheon will be held 
in the Cockpit Room, Russell House, with 
Mrs. Frances Bowen acting as chairman. 

Dr. Harold B. Gilbreth, head, Depart- 
ment of Business and Economics, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, will be the speaker. 

Officers of the South Carolina Business 
Education Association for the current year 
are: president, Bernice Brown, Draughon 
Business College, Greenville; vice president, 
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Mrs. Elizabeth B. Scruggs, Kingstree High 
School; secretary-treasurer, Cecil Bierley, 
Columbia College; executive committee 
members: immediate past president, Dr. 
Harold B. Gilbreth; §.B.E.A.-U.B.E.A. rep- 
resentative, Mrs. Sara K. Zeagler, Blythe- 
wood High School; state F.B.L.A. advisor, 
Maria Culp, Winthrop College; Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Ellis, Columbia High School; Mrs. Rita 
Heape, Greenville Senior High School; 
Mrs. Margaret Holliday, Conway High 
School; Edna Lunden, Murrey High School, 
Charleston; and Dr. F. DeVere Smith, 
University of South Carolina. 
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New Officers and State 
Representatives for S.B.E.A. 





New officers elected for the Southern Business Education Association at the annual convention held at Virginia Beach, 
Virginia, at Thanksgiving, 1959, are pictured left to right in the above photograph as follows: second vice presi- 
dent, James W. Crews, University of Florida, Gainesville; first vice president, Reed Davis, West Virginia Tech, 
Montgomery; secretary, Elizabeth O’Dell, University of South Carolina, Columbia; president, Hulda Erath, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette; treasurer, William Warren, Enka High School, Enka, North 
Carolina; regional membership chairman, Jeffrey Stewart, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

Absent from the picture are the new state representatives to U.B.E.A.: South Carolina, Sara Zeagler, Blythwood High 
School; Virginia, Marguerite Crumley, State Department of Education, Richmond; West Virginia, Juanita 
Parker, West Virginia Wesleyan, Buckhannon; Tennessee, Eugenia Moseley, George Peabody College, Nashville. 


Slow Down to Stop 
Shorthand Dropouts 


(Submitted by Ann E. Montgomery 
enham High School 
Pulaski, Tennessee) 


The high shorthand dropout rate has 
always been a great problem to teachers as 
well as a source of disappointment. 

Each year the students begin the course 
filled with excitement and enthusiams for 
the new subject. However, in a few short 
weeks the number of dropouts is usually a 
large percentage of the class. Why? 

During in-service training classes in our 
county, the commercial teachers talked over 
some of the problems that each of us shared 
in the eight county high schools. Dropouts 
were high. Inquiries were made of the drop- 
out students and the common complaint was 
“I can’t keep up; before I learn one lesson, 
the class has gone on to another lesson and 
I’m mixed up — so I quit.” 

From the replies to our inquiries, a much 
slower approach to beginning shorthand was 
developed for two of our eight schools for 
trial purposes. The two trial schools using 
our slower method of teaching for the past 
three years have not had any dropouts, and 
the students were definitely more adept in 
shorthand and much more interested in the 
subject than in our regular classes. 
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Each beginning class spent a full week on 
each lesson, drilling orally for sounds, writing 
for accuracy as well as speed, and getting 
more practice on reading and spelling orally. 
This weekly approach to each lesson was 
continued through the end of December. 
With very few exceptions the entire class 
benefitted by the slow-down method. For 
the better or more capable students in the 
class, speed demonstrations were given and 
outside reading and writing practice was 
assigned. Beginning the first week in Jan- 
uary the number of lessons was doubled each 
week, but by then the most difficult learning 
was behind the students along with the dread 
of not mastering the new field. 

The slower approach does not allow time 
for the completion of the basic textbook 
during the first year, but it is easily com- 
pleted the first few weeks of the second year 
of shorthand. 

It is felt by all the teachers that the slow- 
down approach method is very worth-while 
in providing a more thorough knowledge, 
an increasing interest and love of the subject, 
better shorthand writers, and no dropouts. 
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New Delta Pi Epsilon Chapter 


The officers of the new Alpha Iota Chapter 
of Delta Pi Epsilon were installed at the 
University of Colorado recently by Dr. 
Dorothy Veon. From left to right are: 
Marian George, historian; Grace Egge- 


NOMA Job Evaluation Plan 


The National Office Management Asso- 
ciation has just released a Clerical Job 
Evaluation Plan based on a point evaluation 
system. 

The application and use of job evaluation 
plans have been woefully slow in the office 
when compared to the use of such plans for 
production or hourly paid jobs. After con- 
sultation with a special committee from its 
Detroit Chapter (one of 177 in the U.S. and 
Canada) the Association developed a plan 
which has been tested and proved workable 
and effective by many member companies 
(large and small) of the organization. 

The plan, designed to assist the small, 
medium, and large company, considers the 
equitable distribution of payroll dollars 
between clerical employees within a group 
or groups, in accordance with the effort and 
skill required and the responsibilities of the 





broten, corresponding secretary; Renae 
Bygel, recording secretary; Dr. Dorothy 
Veon, national president; Thelma Olson, 
president; Mrs. Joan B. Fisher, vice presi- 
dent, and Deane M. Carter, treasurer. 


the evaluation of clerical jobs below the 
rank of administrative, executive, or pro- 
fessional employees. 

Three primary factors are used: elemental 
skill, responsibility and effort. Each of these 
primary factors is subdivided into such fields 
as education, training, time, memory, ana- 
lytical, personal contact, dexterity and 
accuracy. Each factor and sub-factor is 
assigned a separate point value and defined 
in detail, making it comparatively easy for 
an analyst to determine point values. 

Announcing the availability of the Clerical 
Job Evaluation Plan, W. T. Cavanaugh, 
executive director of the association, pre- 
dicted that it will be one of the most helpful 
publications ever produced by the Associa- 
tion for office executives. 

Copies can be secured from NOMA World 
Headquarters at 1931 Old York Road, 





jobs performed. It has proven effective in Willow Grove, Pennsylvania, for $5 a copy. 





REFERENCE MANUAL FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


The REFERENCE MANUAL FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES is a 154-page, paper-bound book, 
covering such topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, care of the typewriter, abbrevia- 
tions, punctuation, and many other references that are valuable in the classroom and valuable as a 


permanent reference for all office workers. It is priced reasonably enough for every student to have 
one. List price, $1.08. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Doctorates at University of 
California, Los Angeles 


Announcement has been made by Dr. S. 
J. Wanous, University of California, Los 
Angeles, that the following have received 
their Doctor’s degrees from the University: 

Edward James Laurie, assistant professor 
of business management, San Jose State 
College, received the Doctor of Education 
degree. His dissertation is “Applications of 
Domestic Digital Computing Systems in 
Businesses and Schools of Business in the 
United States.” Dr. Laurie received his 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees from Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 

Raymond Russell White, professor of busi- 
ness administration and chairman of the De- 
partment of Secretarial Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, also received 
the Doctor of Education degree. The title of 
his dissertation is ““A Study of the Business 
Education Graduates of the University of 
Oklahoma with Implications for the Im- 
provement of the Curriculum in Business 
Education and other Related Subjects.” 
Dr. White obtained his Bachelor’s degree 
from Northwestern State College, Tah- 
lequah, Oklahoma, and his Master’s degree 
from the University of Oklahoma, Norman. 

A Doctor of Education degree was con- 
ferred on Mildred Louise Sears, associate 
professor of business education, Chico State 
College, Chico, California. “Criteria for the 
Selection of Business Teachers in Secondary 
Schools” is the title of Dr. Sears’ dissertation. 
She received her Bachelor’s degree from 
State College of Washington, Pullman, and 
her Master’s degree from Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Honor for Brother Ryan 


Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., director of 
continuing education, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has been selected as 
the “Junior First Citizen of Milwaukee for 
1959” by the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

The award is given annually to a young 
Milwaukeean for outstanding service and 
community leadership. As a result of 
Brother Ryan’s efforts to meet the educa- 
tional needs of trade and professional groups, 
Marquette became the first school in the 
nation to offer educational programs for the 
Systems and Procedures Association and the 
National Society for Business Budgeting. 
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Research Conference at 
Minnesota 


The Second Annual Research Confer- 
ence for graduate advisors in business educa- 
tion will be held at the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, on April 11 and 12. 
The conference is being cosponsored by 
Delta Pi Epsilon. 

The purpose of the conference will be to: 
(1) review research studies in business educa- 
tion with emphasis on a critical analysis of 
procedures, findings, and conclusions; (2) 
identify needed areas of research in business 
education; (3) develop model research plans 
for investigating selected problems. 

Graduate advisors in business education 
from institutions in the upper midwest 
states including Wisconsin, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Min- 
nesota have been invited to participate. 
Also invited are the thirty-two faculty spon- 
sors of Delta Pi Epsilon chapters. Other 
interested advisors who wish to attend may 
obtain details by writing to Ray G. Price, 
College of Education, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


University of North Carolina 
Conference 


The Nineteenth Annual Business Educa- 
tion Conference at the Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, will be held on April 2. The theme of 
the conference will be “Bridging the Gap 
from School to Job Through a Terminal 
Course.” 

Featured speakers at the conference will 
be Peter L. Agnew, chairman of the Business 
Education Department, New York Univer- 
sity, and Arthur L. Walker, Virginia State 
Supervisor of Business Education Service, 
Richmond. Both speakers will present in- 
structional procedures and content appro- 
priate to a dual-purpose course of training 
for stenographic and clerical students. 

Presiding at the meeting will be Lenore 
Pierce, conference chairman and a member of 
the Woman’s College faculty. 





CONVENTION PROGRAMS 


Eastern Business Teachers Association — page 314 
California Business Education Association — page 320 
Western Business Education Association — page 336 
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// A PRECISION-PLANNED 
) BOOK... 


The 7th 
Edition 


By 
Piper, Gruber, and Curry 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


The units in APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC are logically arranged 
for easy learning. Practical problems that arise in the everyday life 
of all citizens are covered in the first ten units. The remaining units 
of the textbook are devoted to problems of business and agriculture. 











The pattern of presenting the fundamental processes and the personal 
and business problems in APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is 
meticulously fitted together like the workings of a fine watch. Learn- 
ing develops smoothly and is not compartmentalized. Skills and 
knowledge are not forgotten after they have been learned. Each new 
learning is clearly presented and explained and is then 
regularly reviewed to be sure that mastery is retained 
throughout the whole course. 





This careful presentation and review keeps the student 
interested and allows him to progress at an even rate so 
that he never becomes lost in an unmanageable learning 
situation. 


A workbook and eight achievement tests are available. A 
complete solutions book and a teachers’ manual will be 
furnished without charge when APPLIED BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC is ordered tor class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Cobleskill, N. Y., Technical 


Institute Surveys 





Business Graduates 


The Agricultural and Technical Institute 
at Cobleskill, New York, offers courses in the 
fields of agriculture, business, and home 
economics. Upon the successful completion 
of sixty-six credit hours of junior college 
training, students are granted the degree of 
Associate in Applied Science. 

In order to help evaluate the effectiveness 
of the business program a detailed question- 
naire was sent recently to all business grad- 
uates of the past seven years. Of the 133 
students polled 88.7 per cent responded to 
the questionnaire. 

Twenty-six of the 118 respondents are 
women and ninety-two are men. All re- 
spondents are business management grad- 
uates with the exception of twelve secretarial 
science majors. Four of the students polled 
are four-year college graduates. 

The largest number of graduates were 
employed as clerical workers. The seventeen 
miscellaneous clerical workers were employed 
in seventeen different type jobs, such as 
timekeeper, shipping clerk, and secretary. 


BEGINNING POSITIONS OF 
118 BUSINESS GRADUATES 
Agricultural and Technical Institute 
Cobleskill, New York 








Job Title | No| % 

Clerical | 

Stenographer.............. 10) 

Bookkeeper:............... 9 

Teller (banking)............ 3) 

SS eer Q| 

Inventory clerk............ 2 

Miscellaneous clerical 

PR i eat ca wale xa am 17 
Total —clerical.......... 43 36.4 

Trainees, managerial and profes- 

stonal 
Management trainee, retail 

CC SS eT ee eee ee TS 11 
Management trainee, loan 

SESS, rere 4 
Building inspector 

(insurance)................ 2) 
meyer treimec................ 
Management trainee, bank.... 1 


Total —trainees......... | 19 [16.1 
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Job Title No.) & 
Sales 
lsh a pn hae 11 
ea is ayer e nae 8 4 
Ee ee 2 
pO ere 17 14.4 
Professional and managerial 
Assistant manager, 
retail store....:.......... 4 
Accountant, junior......... 3 
Credit and collection manager 1 
Department manager....... 1 
I oe ied ies ae. be 1 
Junior college instructor..... 1 
Owner, plumbing and heating 
NS et nis GS tative a l 
Restaurant manager........ 1 
Seeretary, administrative... 1 
Total — professional and 
_ eee 14 11.9 
Service workers 
Sandwich and salad maker 1 
Total — service.......... 1 8 
Skilled and semiskilled 
Customer engineer.......... 1 
Machine operator(factory) 2 
Typewriter serviceman...... 1 


Total — skilled and 
SS es | 4 
Job status of those not employed 


4-year college student....... 12 
ee Serer! Q2 
Military serviceman........ 2 
SS i sino hin bash: 4 2 
Application pending........ 1 
SN 5 5G kn as | 


Total — not employed.... 20 16.9 





Total Respondents....... (118 99.9 





Beginning weekly salaries reported by 
eighty male graduates ranged from $50 to 
$120 with a mean of $70.43. Beginning sala- 
aries reported by thirty-four women ranged 
from $35 to $86 with a mean of $56.42. The 
salaries for the four-year college graduates 
were not included. The lowest beginning 
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salaries were received by. graduates who 
wished to work in small communities. The 
highest beginning salaries were received by 
a man and a woman who had worked for 
their employers prior to graduation. 

Eighty-two per cent of the 1952-58 busi- 
ness graduates of the Cobleskill Institute ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the positions that 
they held in December, 1958. (The 1959 
graduates were not polled on these ques- 
tions.) Of the sixty-seven business graduates 
of 1952-58 who had been employed full- or 
part-time, 61.2 per cent had held only one 
position; 19.4 per cent, two positions; 10.4 
per cent, three positions; 7.5 per cent, four 
positions; 1.5 per cent, five positions. 

Of the 118 business graduates who re- 
ported, twenty-seven (22.9 per cent) re- 
ceived additional training at four-year 
colleges or universities. Eight other grad- 
uates (6.8 per cent) continued in evening 
school classes or in non-degree-granting 
programs. 


Catholic Business Education 
News 


Southern Unit. Brother J. Alfred, F.S.C., 
the national president of the Catholic Busi- 
ness Education Association, delivered the 
opening address at the Southern Unit con- 
vention held in November. 

Brother Alfred-is head of the Business 
Administration Department of the Christian 
Brothers College, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Brother Alfred has had a long and dis- 
tinguished career in the Catholic Business 
Education Association, having served as 
public relations director for five years and 
as the national president for the past two 
years. Formerly he was news editor of the 
CBEA Review, a quarterly of the association. 

Southwest Unit. At the annual meeting of 
the Southwest Unit of the Catholic Business 
Education Association the following were 
elected to office: president, Brother William 
Louis, F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s 
College, California; chairman, Sister Mary 
LaSalette, S.M., Bishop Conaty High School, 
Los Angeles, California; cochairman, Sister 
Mary William, O.P., Sacred Heart High 
School, Los Angeles, California; secretary, 
Sister Alberta, D.C., St. Vincent High 
School, San Francisco, California; treasurer, 
Sister Ann Loretto, S.N.D., College of Notre 
Dame, Belmont, California; publicity co- 
ordinator, Sister M. Elizabeth, O.P., St. 
Elizabeth High School, Oakland, California. 
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Typewriter Art Contest Rules 


The following rules for participation in 
the annual Typewriter Art Contest have 
been received: 

1. There is no restriction as to make of 
typewriter, color of ribbon or carbon, type 
of design, or size of paper. 

2. The contestant’s name, school, address 
of school, and teacher should be typed on the 
top right-hand corner of the back of each 
entry. 

3. Any number of entries may be sub- 
mitted, but each must be accompanied by 
10 cents as examination fee. 

4. No entries will be returned. 

5. All entries should be sent flat, carefully 
packed to avoid folding or creasing, to the 
sponsor, Julius Nelson, 4006 Carlisle Avenue, 
Baltimore 16, Maryland. Domestic entries 
should be postmarked not later than 
April 15, 1960. Foreign entries should reach 
Baltimore by that date. 

6. The school submitting the best group 
of entries (five or more is to be considered a 
“sroup’”’) will receive a bronze and walnut 
plaque. 

7. A new Underwood portable typewriter 
will go to the entry ranking first. The official 
gold medal will also be given to the first- 
prize winner. 

8. The official Artistic Typewriting Bronze 
Medal will be given to the next twenty rank- 
ing entries. 

9. The teacher of the winning contestant 
will receive either a men’s or women’s 
seventeen-jewel Zodiac wrist watch. 


Indiana Clinic 


The Annual Business Education Clinic of 
the Business Department of Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, will be held 
April 29-30. 

The theme of the clinic will be “‘Holding 
the Line in Business Education.”’ 

Featured speakers and participants in the 
clinic will be Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, who will direct his 
attention to in-state problems concerning 
certification and curriculum reorganization. 
Madeline Stroney, educational director, 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, will speak on the secretarial 
field and Dr. Vernon Musselman, professor 
of education of the University of Kentucky, 
will speak in the area of bookkeeping and 
basic business. 
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s IN CLASSROOM RESULTS AND TEACHER SATISFACTION 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is always first in results because each 


edition is improved through a process of experience, use, and evaluation 
and not by making changes just to have something new. The many built-in 
teaching procedures in the seventh edition guarantee that students will 
gain a higher rate of speed with control in less time. 


Teachers who are using the seventh edition constantly express their ap- 


proval in their letters. Here is a quotation taken from a recent letter 
from a teacher in Alabama: 


“We are using your new textbook, 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 
Seventh Edition. I find that my students are developing a higher rate of 
speed with control much earlier than heretofore.” 








@ IN FUNCTIONAL CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


The following materials are available for the seventh edition of 20TH 
CENTURY TYPEWRITING to help motivate and hold the interest of the 
student: 


Two workbooks — one for Parts 1 and 2 of the textbook and another for 
Parts 3 and 4 

Four achievement tests for each part of the textbook 

A teachers’ manual, including methodology and teaching suggestions 

A style manual 

Certificate of credit (free) 

Certificate of proficiency (free) 

Speed chart (free) 

Honor roll (free) 

Award pins — gold, silver, bronze (nominal cost) 





@ __siIN POPULARITY 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is on the adopted list of all eighteen states 
that make adoptions in typewriting. The seventh edition has been adopted 
in every state where it has been submitted since its publication. These 
states include Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
Oregon, and Tennessee. In states such as Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see where there is a multiple adoption, over 80 per cent of the schools have 


selected the seventh edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING from the 
multiple list. 


The seventh edition has also been adopted in most of the large public 
schools and church schools that have had formal adoptions since it was 
published. A few of the cities that are now using this textbook are Detroit 
(co-basal), Chicago (multiple), Philadelphia, Milwaukee, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Seattle, and Baltimore. 





JUST ADOPTED FOR BASAL USE IN NORTH CAROLINA 
AND FOR THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN LOS ANGELES 


RN PUBLISHING CO. 
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.. Program .. 


Eastern Business Teachers Association 


Sixty-third Annual Convention 


Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


April 14, 15, and 16, 1960 
Theme: “1960— A New Decade —A Convention with a New Look’’ 


Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania will be the scene of 
the Sixty-third Annual 
Convention of the East- 
ern Business Teachers 
Association. The con- 
vention will be held at 
the Sheraton Hotel from 
April 14 to April 16, 
1960. 

The theme of the pro- 
gram this year is “1960— 
A New Decade—A Con- 
vention with a New 
Look.” 

This year the conven- 
tion will feature a pro- 
gram on automation, a 
specialized program for the slow learner, and 
a fashion show for both men and women. 

The keynote address will be given at the 
Thursday General Meeting by Dr. Arthur S. 
Fleming, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The Fellowship Luncheon speaker will be 
Walter Emmerling, international president, 
National Office Management Association. 

The convention will officially open with 
the sectional meetings at 9:45 a.m. on 
Thursday, April 14. Evelyn R. Kulp, 
Ambler Senior High School, Ambler, Penn- 
sylvania, is president of the association. 
Other officers, board members, and com- 
mittee chairmen are as follows: vice presi- 
dent, Wesley E. Scott, director of commer- 
cial and distributive education, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; secretary, Mary E. Connelly, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts; 
treasurer, Earl F. Rock, Central High School, 
Newark, New Jersey; executive board mem- 
bers: Emma M. Audesirk, Northern Valley 
Regional High School, Demarest, New Jer- 
sey; Marion G. Coleman, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Dorothy C. 
Finkelhor, Business Training College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; F. Howard Strouse, 
supervisor of business education, Philadel- 





Miss Kulp 
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phia, Pennsylvania; Donald E. Wilkes, 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C.; A. Ray- 
mond Jackson, Goldey Beacom School of 
Business, Wilmington, Delaware; chairman 
of exhibits, Arthur H. Rubin, Wagner Junior 
High School, New York City; program 
director, Helen Cioffi, Pennsauken High 
School, Pennsauken, New Jersey; member- 
ship chairman, Raymond F. Brecker, Board 
of Education, Buffalo, New York; public 
relations chairman, Anne M. Hogan, Putnam 
High School, Putnam, Connecticut; general 
chairman of local committees, Bernard J. 
McDonnell, Board of Education, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
The complete program follows: 


Special Convention Activities 


Fellowship Luncheon — Thursday, 12:00 
noon 

63rd Annual Convention Banquet and 
Dance — Thursday, 6:30 p.m. 

Albany State College Breakfast — Friday, 
8:00 A.M. 

Rider College Alumni Luncheon — Fri- 
day, 12:00 noon 

Pi Omega Pi Luncheon — Friday, 1:00 p.m. 

Distributive Education Luncheon — Fri- 
day, 1:00 p.m. 

Delta Pi Epsilon 
6:00 P.M. 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Breakfast — Saturday, 8:00 a.m. 

Teachers College, Temple University 
Breakfast — Saturday, 8:00 a.m. 

Salem-Boston University Breakfast — Sat- 
urday, 8:00 a.m. 


Dinner — Friday, 


Wednesday, April 13 


9:00 A.M. 
E.B.T.A. Executive Board Meeting 
4:00 P.M. 
Joint Meeting of Local Committee Chair- 
men and Executive Board 
6:30 p.M.—8:30 P.M. 
Early registration 
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Thursday, April 14 


Curriculum Development as seen by 
Administrators and Teachers 


9:45 aA.M.—11:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of Wesley E. Scott, 
director of commercial and distributive 
education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Chairman: Joseph Klein, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Assistant Chairman: Victor Schiller, Simon 
Gratz High School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Topic: “The Conant Report and its Inter- 
pretation to Business Education” 

Speaker: William M. Polishook, assistant 
dean, Teachers College, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Topic: “Making the New Philadelphia 
Commercial Course of Study” 

Speaker: Wesley E. Scott, director of com- 
mercial and distributive education, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Topic: “A Department Head’s Adminis- 
trative Activities” 

Speaker: Ethel Dickey, Northeast High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Topic: “A Teacher’s Administrative Ac- 
tivities” 

Speaker: Adolph Myerson, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Topic: “The Responsibilities and Problems 
of a Commercial Supervisor” 

Speaker: Fred Kane, supervisor, business 
and distributive education, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

Recorder: Elizabeth A. Wight, supervisor, 
Cooperative Office Education, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 


Thursday, April 14 


Private School Administration— 
Section Meeting 


9:45 a.M.—11:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of A. Raymond Jack- 
son, Goldey Beacom School of Business, 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Chairman: Charles W. Churchman, presi- 
dent, Churchman Business College, Eas- 
ton, Pennsylvania 

Assistant Chairman: Robert S. Jeffers, 
vice-president, Smithdeal-Massey Busi- 
ness College, Richmond, Virginia 

Topic: “What Are You Doing to Increase 
Enrollments and to Take Care of Addi- 
tional Students During 1960-61?” 

Participants: 

Prentiss Carnell, III, Albany Business 
College, Albany, New York 
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Melvin Mergenhagen, Bryant & Strat- 
ton Business Institute, Buffalo, New 


York 
Cletus J. McBride, Peirce School of 
Business Administration, Philadel- 


phia, Pennsylvania 
J. R. McCartan, Jr., The Robert Morris 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Peter W. Swindler, Strayer Junior Col- 
lege of Finance, Washington, D. C. 
Recorder: Rosemary V. Rausch, Penn- 
sauken High School, Pennsauken, 
New Jersey 


Thursday, April 14 
Junior College—Section Meeting 


9:45 A.M.—11:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of Dorothy C. Finkel- 
hor, Business Training College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

Chairman: Albert L. Fisher, Fisher Junior 
College, Boston, Massachusetts 

Assistant Chairman: Donald Post, Post 
Junior College, Waterbury, Connecticut 

Topics: 

“Growth of Junior College Institutions 
in the East” ; 
“Curriculum Changes that have been 

Introduced in Junior Colleges” 

Participants: 

Lester Johnson, director of higher edu- 
cation of Pennsylvania 

M. K. Peterson, president of the New 
England Junior College Council 

Recorder: Dorothy L. Jones, Delaware 
Township High School, Merchantville, 

New Jersey 
Question Period and General Discussion 


Thursday, April 14 
Fellowship Luncheon 


12:00 Noon 

All E.B.T.A. members are invited. 

(Sponsored by Independent Business 
Schools, Junior Colleges and several 
chapters of National Office Manage- 
ment Association) 

Chairman: Donald E. Wilkes, director of 
public relations, Strayer Junior College 
of Finance, Washington, D. C. 

Musical Selections: Peirce School Choral 
Group under the direction of William V. 
Lessig 

Speaker: Walter Emmerling, international 
president, National Office Management 
Association (NOMA) 

Topic: “The Businessman Views the 
Problems of Business Education” 
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Fellowship Luncheon Reservations — 
Donald E. Wilkes, Strayer Junior Col- 
lege of Finance, Washington, D. C. 


Thursday, April 14 
General Meeting 


2:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Evelyn R. Kulp, president of 
E.B.T.A. 

Invocation: Dr. William F. Wefer, execu- 
tive secretary of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, the United Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. A. 

A Cappella Choir: Students of the John 
Bartram High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, under the direction of 
John Henzel, director of music, John 
Bartram High School 

Greetings: Dr. Allen H. Wetter, superin- 
tendent of schools, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Response: Dr. Wesley E. Scott, vice presi- 
dent of E.B.T.A. 

Keynote Address: Dr. Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Thursday, April 14 
Convention Banquet and Dance 


6:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Evelyn R. Kulp, president of 
E.B.T.A. 

Invocation: Wesley E. Scott, vice presi- 
dent of E.B.T.A. 

Presentation of Guests: William V. Les- 
sign, Peirce School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Speaker: John Gould, Lisbon Falls, Maine, 
author of ““And One to Grow On” and 
‘Prenatal Care for Fathers” 


Friday, April 15 
Bookkeeping—Section Meeting 


9:30A.M.—10:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of F. Howard Strouse, 
supervisor of business education, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Chairman: Bernard A. Shilt, director of 
business education, Buffalo, New York 

Assistant Chairman: Dorothy M. Goff, 
Rancocas Valley Regional High School, 
Mount Holly, New Jersey 

Demonstrator: Herman L. Snellenberg, 
Germantown High School, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

Topic: “Closing Entries” 
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Class: Students from a Bookkeeping I 
Class in the Germantown High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Recorder: Morton Shafter, Germantown 
High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Friday, April 15 
Typewriting—Section Meeting 


9:30 a.m.—10:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of Emma M. Audesirk, 
chairman, Business Education Depart- 
ment, Northern Valley Regional High 
School, Demarest, New Jersey 

Chairman: Elizabeth T. Van Derveer, 
associate professor, Montclair State Col- 
lege, Montclair, New Jersey 

Assistant Chairman: Irving J. Gold, chair- 
man, Secretarial Studies Department, 
Martin Van Buren High School, Queens 
Village, New York 

Demonstrator: T. James Crawford, De- 
partment of Business Education, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Participants: E.B.T.A. Ty pewriting 
Teachers 

Recorder: L. Blanche Stevens, Towson 
High School, Towson, Maryland 


Friday, April 15 
Basic Business—Section Meeting 


9:30 a.m.—10:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of Marion G. Cole- 
man, assistant professor of business 
education and supervisor of student 
teachers, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

Chairman: Thomas M. Greene, super- 
visor, Business and Adult Education, 
Baltimore County Board of Education, 
Towson, Maryland 

Assistant Chairman: Grace E. Herr, as- 
sistant professor and supervisor of stu- 
dent teachers, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Demonstrators from Baltimore County 
Schools, Towson, Maryland: 

Paul P. Plevyak, supervisor, Business 
Education 

Clarence F. Leisinger, chairman, Busi- 
ness Education Department, Here- 
ford High School 

Thelbert A. Whitt, 
School 

Robert C. Coleman, chairman, Business 
Department, Towsontown Junior 
High School 

Topic: “Putting New Life into Basic 
Business” 


Dundalk High 
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Participants: 

Negdar N. Aijian, Media High School, 
Media, Pennsylvania 

Peter Bernardino, chairman, Business 
Department, Upper Darby High 
School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 

Ronald E. Crimm, Penncrest High 
School, Lima, Pennsylvania 

Rose A. Farese, chairman, Business 


Department, Algonquin Regional 
High School, Northborough, Massa- 
chusetts 


Fred Kane, supervisor, Business and 
Distributive Education, Philadelphia 
Anthony J. Mazza, South River High 
School, South River, New Jersey 
James A. Parfet, cochairman, Business 
Department, Cumberland Valley 
High School, Mechanicsburg, Penn- 
sylvania 
Charles C. Roberts, chairman, Business 
Education Department, Abington 
High School, Abington, Pennsylvania 
Carmella Marie Rossi, Cheltenham 
High School, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
Recorder: Selma Conston, Merchantville 
High School, Merchantville, New Jersey 


Friday, April 15 
Private Schools—Section Meeting 


.9:30 a.mM.—10:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of Donald E. Wilkes, 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 

Chairman: William J. Hamilton, dean, 
Peirce School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Assistant Chairman: Stewart B. Jackson, 
Goldey Beacom School of Business, 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Speaker: Robert L. Grubbs, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Department of Busi- 
ness Education, University of Pittsburgh 

Topic: “Blueprints for Transcription 
Success” 

10:35 aA.mM.—11:30 A.M. 

Speaker: Alan Lloyd, editor, Gregg Divi- 
sion, McGraw-Hill Book Company 

Topic: “25 Ways to Build and Hold 
Typing Enrollment” 

Recorder: Bessie G. Sharpe, Gardner 
School, Silver Spring, Maryland 


Friday, April 15 


Clerical Practice—Section Meeting 


10:354.M.—11:35 a.m. 
Under the direction of F. Howard Strouse, 
supervisor of business education, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Chairman: Wesley E. Scott, director, 
commercial and distributive education, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Assistant Chairman: Sydney Weiss, de- 
partment head of commerce, Abraham 
Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Demonstrator: Edward G. Blendon, de- 
partment head of commerce, John Bar- 
tram High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Topic: “Clerical Practice Lesson on Con- 
sumer Credit” 

Discussion Group: 

Ralph W. Pittman, chairman; senior 
vice-president, Central Penn Na- 
tional Bank; member of Philadelphia 
Board of Education 

John J. Welsh, principal, John Bartram 
High School, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Charles H. Williams, principal, Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School, Philadel- 
phia 

George C. Whittam, assistant director, 
Philadelphia Credit Bureau 

Richard Miller, executive vice-president, 
Pennsylvania Consumer Finance As- 
sociation 

John H. Dempster, president, Quaker 
City Federal Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

James Burke, credit & collection man- 
ager, Snellenburgs, Philadelphia 

Edward G. Blendon, John Bartram High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Students of the Clerical Practice 4 
classes of the John Bartram High 
School will participate. 

Recorder: Fred Kane, supervisor of busi- 
ness education, Philadelphia 


Friday, April 15 
Shorthand—Section Meeting 


10:35 a.M.—11:35 a.m. 

Under the direction of Emma M. Audesirk, 
chairman, Business Education depart- 
ment, Northern Valley Regional High 
School, Demarest, New Jersey 

Chairman: Elizabeth T. Van Derveer, as- 
sociate professor, Montclair State Col- 
lege, Montclair, New Jersey 

Assistant Chairman: Irving J. Gold, chair- 
man, Secretarial Studies Department, 
Martin Van Buren High School, Queens 
Village, New York 

Demonstrator: John L. Rowe, chairman, 
Department of Business Education, 
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University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota 

Participants: E.B.T.A. Shorthand 
Teachers 

Recorder: Renetta F. Heiss, assistant 
professor of business education, Ship- 
pensburg State Teachers College, Ship- 
pensburg, Pennsylvania 


Friday, April 15 
Distributive Education—Section Meeting 


10:35 A.M.—11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of Wesley E. Scott, 
director of commercial and distributive 
education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Chairman: Samuel W. Caplan, director, 
Distributive Education, Temple Uni- 
versity 

Assistant Chairman: Herman Lebourtz, 
coordinator of distributive education, 
Olney High School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Topic: ‘The Use of Creative Thinking for 
Distributive Education Students” 

Demonstrator: Stephen Lux, coordinator 
of distributive education, Roxborough 
High School, Philadelphia, assisted by 
students of the Roxborough High School 

Topic: “Present Day Problems Concern- 
ing Distributive Education Teachers” 

Discussion Group: 

Marilyn Bechill, coordinator of distrib- 
utive education, Bucks County Tech- 
nical School, Fairless Hills, 
Pennsylvania 

Jerome Leventhal, coordinator of dis- 
tributive education, Bok-Vocational 
Technical School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Joseph E. Rhile, coordinator of dis- 
tributive education, Upper Darby 
Senior High School, Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania 

Jack D. Weiner, coordinator of distribu- 
tive education, Edison High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Recorder: Irwin A. Goldberg, coordinator 
of distributive education, William Penn 
High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Friday, April 15 
Automation Program for Teachers 
3:15 p.M.—4:30 P.M. 
Under the direction of Wesley E. Scott, 
director of commercial and distributive 


education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Chairman: Leon Rubin, supervisor, busi- 
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ness education, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Assistant Chairman: Matthew M. Jasner, 
supervisor, business education, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

Topic: “Why Business Teachers Should 
Be Alerted to the Teaching of Automa- 
tion—its present and future signifi- 
eance” (The Second Industrial and 
Office Revolution) 

Demonstrators and Speakers 

Topic: “Need for Automation in Business 
(Large and Small) and Why Business 
Teachers Must Offer Instruction in This 
Field—Personnel Needs” 

Speaker: Ford F. Robinson, senior vice- 
president and manager of the business 
office, Curtis Publishing Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

Topic: “What the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany Is Doing in Automation, The 
Problems Involved, and What Business 
Teachers Should Do for Their Students 
of the Present and Future” 

Speaker: R. C. Bechtel, assistant con- 
troller of mechanization, Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania 

Topic: “The Automation Course, Content, 
and Methods of Teaching This New 
Field at the Peirce School of Business 
Administration” 

Speaker: Hodge Laughlin, director of 
office automation, Peirce School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Topic: “What the Philadelphia Public 
Schools Are Doing in Automation, and 
in Legible Handwriting As It Affects 
Automation” 

Speaker: Matthew M. Jasner, supervisor, 
business education, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Topic: ““The Business Student’s Future 
in an Automated World—What May 
Be Expected of Him and What He May 
Expect Of It” 

Speaker: J. J. Hatch, Jr., special repre- 
sentative for government and institu- 
tions, International Business Machines 
Corporation, New York City 


Friday, April 15 
Student Teachers Meeting—Section Meeting 


3:15 p.m.—5:00 P.m. 

Under the direction of Marion G. Cole- 
man, assistant professor of business 
education and supervisor of student 
teachers, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 
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Chairman: Helen J. Keily, dean of studies, 
State Teachers College, Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Assistant Chairman: M. Adele Frisbie, 
assistant professor, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Demonstrators: Dorothea Danas and 
Eloine Jachimowicz, Class of 1960, 
State Teachers College, Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Topic: “Automation in Our Future’— 
demonstration of an introduction to a 
Unit on Automation in a general busi- 
ness high school class 

Class Members: Students from a variety 
of teacher training institutions. Names 
of participants will appear in convention 
program. 

Corecorders: Nancy A. Fleming, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City; Ann M. Hickey, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 

Discussion and audience participation in 
a critique of the ideas, program and 
“class” performance 


Friday, April 15 
Fashion Show 


8:00 P.M. 
Through the courtesy of Gimbel Brothers 
of Philadelphia 
Narrator: Mrs. Gertrude S. Mayers, fash- 
ion coordinator of Gimbels 


Saturday, April 16 
General Meeting 


9:30 A.M. 

Presiding: Evelyn R. Kulp, president of 
E.B.T.A. 

Chairman: Edward G. Blendon, 
Bartram High School, 
Pennsylvania 

Assistant Chairman: Eleanor Wilkinson, 
Boxborough High School, Philadelphia 

Demonstrator: Ellis Jacobs, John Bar- 
tram High School, Philadelphia 

Topic: “Meeting the Special Needs of 
Students Through Clerical Practice 
(Ability Grouping)” 

Participants: Students of the John Bar- 
tram High School will comprise the class. 

Recorder: Bernice Goodman, John Bar- 
tram High School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Annual Business Meeting 

Election and Installation of Officers and 
Executive Board Members 


John 
Philadelphia, 


March, 1960 


Drawing for prizes under the direction of 
Wesley E. Scott, vice-president of 
E.B.T.A. 

1:00 P.M. 

Meeting of the new officers and members 

of the Executive Board 


Cincinnati Televises 
**Secretary of Tomorrow”’ 


The Cincinnati Public Schools, Television 
Station WCET, and the Cincinnati Chapter 
of the National Secretaries Association have 
prepared a series of five television tapes pre- 
senting the ideal picture of a secretary to 
high school students and to adult evening 
schools. 

In addition to preparing these television 
tapes, the National Secretaries Association 
offers a complete counseling program in 
Cincinnati for prospective secretaries. Once 
each month an association group meets to 
discuss business problems with business 
students and secretarial practice teachers 
and conducts visits to business offices. 

The television tapes are in the areas of 
“Dress and Personality, Mind Your P’s and 
Q’s, Human Relations, and Dictation and 
Transcription.” 


Alabama Conference 


The Second Annual Business Education 
Conference was held at the Auburn Univer- 
sity, Auburn, Alabama, on January 30. The 
theme of the conference this year was ““The 
Teaching of Shorthand and Transcription.” 
Featured on the program was Mrs. Madeline 
Strony, educational director, Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 





CLERICAL PAYROLL 
PROCEDURES 


Third Edition 
by John Pendery 


This material is a combination textbook and 
workbook. It can be used as an independent 
project in office practice, arithmetic, or book- 
keeping. There are ten assignments requiring 
20-25 hours for completion. The work 
involves computing wages and _ salaries, 
recording the time worked, deductions from 
wages, and preparing payroll reports and 
records. 
List price, $1.32 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 Chicago 5 
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.. Program .. 


California Business Education Association 


Asilomar Hotel and Conference Grounds 


Pacific Grove, California 


April 9, 10, and 11, 1960 





The Silver Anniver- 
sary Convention of the 
California Business Edu- 
cation Association will be 
held on the Conference 
Grounds of Asilomar 





State Park in Pacific 
Grove, California, on 


April 9 through 11, 1960. 
Business educators and 
administrators will honor 
the nineteen past presi- 
dents of the association, 
who will be in attend- 
ance. Plans will also be 
made for the future of 
business education in 








Dr. Cook 


California. 

An abundance of recognized national 
leaders in business education will participate 
in the program, including Musselman, 
Slaughter, Erickson, Himstreet, DeBrum, 
Fisk, Sherman, Gibson, Wanous, Temple- 
man, Robinson, Perry, Guy, Wayne, Swan- 
son, Bell, Cook, Fries, and Mayer, among 
many others. Key officeholders and founders 
of state and national business education 
groups will also be in attendance. 

“Tf Clinics” will provide an opportunity 
for numerous California educators to discuss 
courses of action for the future of business 
education in California. “If Clinics” will 
be conducted in all areas of business educa- 
tion — junior and senior high schools, junior 
and senior colleges, and administration on all 
levels. 

Evidence of the fact that the convention 
will not be all work and no play is the excel- 
lent entertainment which has been planned. 
The complete program is under the direction 
of the program chairman, Alvin C. Beckett, 
San Jose State College, San Jose, California. 

The officers of the association are: presi- 
dent, Fred S. Cook, Stanford University, 
Stanford; vice president, Lura Lynn Straub, 
San Diego State College; secretary, Virginia 
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Sprague, Davis High School; treasurer, 
Dr. John Linn, San Francisco State College; 
historian, Howbert Bonnett, Sacramento 
Junior College. 

The complete program follows: 


Saturday, April 9 


3:00 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 
Registration 
7:00 p.m.—8:00 P.M. 
First General Session 
Greetings: Fred S. Cook, C.B.E.A. presi- 
dent, School of Education, Stanford 
University 
Introduction of C.B.E.A. Past Presidents 
by Howbert Bonnett, historian and 
past president 
Speaker: Robert E. Slaughter, vice presi- 
dent and member of the Board of 
Directors, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Ine. 
Topic: “Problems Facing Business Edu- 
cation in the Next Decade” 
8:00 p.m.—9:00 P.M. 
Coffee hour and exhibits 
9:00 p.m.—11:00 P.M. 
Square dance and entertainment 


Sunday, April 10 


8:00 a.m.—9:00 A.M. 
Breakfast 
Section Treasurers’ Meeting 
9:30 aA.M.—10:30 a.m. 
Second General Session 
Introduction: Lura Lynn _ Straub 
C.B.E.A. vice president, San Diego 
State College 
Panel Discussion: ‘““The Future of EDP in 
Business Education” 
Moderator: McKee Fisk, Fresno State 
College 
Panel Members: 
E. Dana Gibson, San Diego State 
College 
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Louis Gentile, Chaffey College 
George Madison, Diablo Valley College 
Doris Thomas, Diablo Valley College 
10:30 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 
“If Clinics” 
#1 — Junior High School Typewriting 
Jack Yuen, San Francisco State 
College 
Audrey Weitz, Redwood Junior 
High School, Napa 
Junne W. Jensen, Sutter Junior 
High School, Canoga Park 
#2 — High School Bookkeeping and Ac- 
countin 
Gerald D. Cresci, California Bureau 
of Business Education 
Jack Theige, Tulare Union High 
School 
Robert H. Burton, Woodside High 
School 
#3 — General Business 
Gerald W. Maxwell, San Jose State 
College 
Frank Baker, Hiram Johnson Senior 
High School, Sacramento 
Berle Haggblade, Salinas 
School 
Archie Marshik, Stagg Senior High 
School, Stockton 
#4 — High School Shorthand 
Andrew J. Malahan, Upland High 
School 
Violet Stenson, Lodi High School 
Joseph B. Corrigan, San Bernadino 
High School 
#5 — High School Department Chairmen 
Leland A. Baldwin, California 
Bureau of Business Education 
Richard N. Helm, Supervisor of 
Business Education, Fresno 


High 


Ione Wilson, A. Lincoln High 
School, San Francisco 
#6 — High School Guidance 
John Barron, El Capitan High 


School, Lakeside 
Edward T. Burda, San Mateo High 
School 
Lois Cole, Montgomery 
School, Santa Rosa 
#7 — Junior College Business Machines 
Al Giordano, Monterey Peninsula 
College 
Katherine C. Seibert, Chaffey Col- 
lege, Ontario 
William J. Billeter, Fresno City 
College 
#8 — Junior College Salesmanship 
Joseph D. Blacow, Monterey Penin- 
sula College 


High 
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Glynn D. Shire, Sacramento City 
College 
Gilbert Peart, Fresno City College 
#9 — Junior College Curriculum 
Patricia Rothermel, Oceanside- 
Carlsbad College 
Claud Addison, Hartnell College 
Mary Alice Wittenberg, Supervisor 
of Business Education, Los 
Angeles 
#10 — Office Procedures 
Al Fries, Chico State College 
Russell Sicklebower, San Francisco 
State College 
Jack Wait, Sacramento State Col- 
lege 
#11 — Collegiate Distributive Education 
Lowell Anderson, California Bureau 
of Business Education 
Jim Deitz, Los Angeles State College 
Willard ‘Thompson, Sacramento 
State College 
Economic Education 
William A. Mason, San Francisco 
State College 
Myles A. Tracy, Chico State College 
Weaver Meadows, College of Marin, 
Kentfield 
11:30 a.m.—2:00 P.M. 
Exhibits and Luncheon 


2:00 p.m.—3:00 P.M. 

Third General Session 

Introduction: Louis Gentile, C.B.E.A. 
past president; Chaffey College, Ontario 

Speakers: “Impact of Electronic Teaching 
Devices on Business Education’ — 
Charles F. Templeman, associate editor, 
The Balance Sheet, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Jerry Robinson, associate textbook 
editor, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany 

Report by William Himstreet, University 
of Southern California; Fund for the 
Advancement of Business Education 


3:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
“Tf Clinics” 
#1 — High School Transcription 
Mary Elizabeth Lee, San Pedro 
High School 
George W. Hinkle, Westmoor High 
School, Daly City 
Phoebe Watt, Lodi High School 
Bernice K. Lawry, Jefferson High 
School, Daly City 
#2— High School Typewriter Mainte- 
nance 
Rollie Leeburg, 
School 





#12 


Petaluma High 
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Loren L. Smith, Vacaville High 
School 
Barney Bragg, Washington UHS 
District, Fremont 
#3 — High School Work Experience 
Dorothy H. Ford, Supervisor of 
Business Education, Los Angeles 
John Day, Berkeley High School 
Virginia Clapp, Grossmont High 
School 
Richard R. Hutchinson, Watsonville 
UHS 
#4 — Business Machines Room Planning 
Claire O’Brien, California Bureau of 
Business Education 
Bryce W. Yourd, Highlands High 
School, North Highlands 
Edgar Pittman, Sunnyvale High 


School 
#5 — Problems of Beginning High School 
Teachers 
Jessie Graham, University of 


Southern California 
Bun Lum, Los Gatos UHS 
Pauline Tedesco, Cupertino High 
School 
#6 — Slow Learner 
Eleanor B. Brown, San Jose State 
College 
Dudley K. Graham, El Capitan 
High School, Lakeside 
Bernice Meng, Fremont 
School, Sunnyvale 
#7 — Junior College Shorthand 
Cecilia A. Hopkins, College of San 
Mateo 
Marie Gressel, Santa Barbara City 
College 
John M. Rogers, Mt. San Antonio 
College, Walnut 
#8 — Real Estate and Business Law 
Hal C. Cheney, Contra Costa Junior 
College District, Martinez 
Glenn Mercer, San Francisco City 
College 
John W. Strahl, Los Gatos UHS 
#9 — Electronic Data Processing 
Rulon C. Van Wagenen, Chief, 
California Bureau of Business 
Education 
John DuFour, Orange Coast Col- 
lege, Costa Mesa 
E. Dana Gibson, San Diego State 
College 
#10 — College Typewriting 
Jack Archer, San Diego State Col- 
lege 
Jane F. White, University of 
Southern California 


High 
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Norma Gillespie, San Jose City Col- 
lege 
#11 — College Accounting 
Edwin A. Swanson, San Jose State 


College 

Richard T. Dale, San Jose State 
College 

Myron B. Alvord, Alameda High 
School 


#12 — Stenotype 
Dorothy Woodard, James Lick High 
School, San Jose 
James A. Manos, Westchester High 
School, Los Angeles 
4:00 p.m.—4:30 P.M. 

F.B.L.A. Installation: Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, founder of F.B.L.A. and professor 
emeritus of Columbia University; 
Forrest L. Mayer, Alameda State 
College, and state chairman of F.B.L.A. 
in California 

4:30 p.m.—6:00 P.M. 
Reception and Sectional Meetings 


6:00 p.m.—7:30 P.M. 
Dinner and Exhibits 
7:30 p.M.—8:30 P.M. 
Fourth General Session 
Introduction: Virginia Sprague, C.B.E.A. 
secretary; Davis High School 
Panel Discussion: “Future of Business 
Education in Light of Conant Report” 
Moderator: Vernon A. Musselman, chair- 
man of Business Education Depart- 
ment, University of Kentucky, and past 
president of U.B.E.A. 
Panel Members: 

Paul S. Lomax, professor emeritus of 
New York University and visiting 
professor at San Francisco State 
College 

William Wayne, Fresno State College 

Ralph Brooding, Delano High School 

Adelaide L. Chubbuck, Thomas 
Downey High School, Modesto 


Monday, April 11 


9:00 a.m.—9:45 A.M. 
Fifth General Session 
Introduction: John H. Linn, C.B.E.A. 
treasurer; San Francisco State College 
Panel Discussion: ““The Future of Busi- 
ness Education Curriculum” 
Panel Members: 
Erwin M. Keithley, University of 
California at Los Angeles 
Lawrence W. Erickson, University of 
California at Los Angeles 
Samuel J. Wanous, University of 
California at Los Angeles 
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Dale P. Wren, executive dean of 
Alameda State College 


9:45 a.M.—10:45 A.M. 
“Tf Clinics” 
#1 — High School Office Practice 
Patrick G. Butler, Hayward High 


School 

Jane Sherlock, Piedmont High 
School 

Margaret D. Binggeli, Novato High 
School 


#2 — High School Typewriting 
Stanley K. Fitch, Lynwood High 
School 
Leon J. Brown, Chaffey Union 
Senior High School, Ontario 
Herbert Blavat, South Gate High 
School 
Richard E. Boyd, Ganesha High 
School, Pomona 
#3 — Record Keeping 
Joe L. Montague, McLane High 
School, Fresno 
Ronald E. Foster, Miramonte High 
School, Orinda 
Richard G. Shaffer, Tennyson High 
School, Hayward 
#4 — High School Student Store 
Dwight Crum, California Bureau of 
Business Education 
Clyde R. Harnoise, Colton Union 
High School 
Godfrey Huber, North Salinas High 
School 
#5 — High School Curriculum 
Philip B. Ashworth, Supervisor of 
Business Education, San Diego 
Harry W. Baggett, Harry Ells High 
School, Richmond 
Curtis E. Askim, Santa Rosa Junior 
College 
#6 — Junior College Typewriting 
Monroe H. Hubbell, Long Beach 
City College 
Bernice Vincent, Los Angeles City 
College 
Toma K. Tyler, Modesto Junior 
College 
Jolly F. Griggs, Ventura College 
#7 — Junior College Work Experience 
Geraldine McCracken, American 
River Junior College, Del Paso 
Heights 
Gilbert Eckern, American River 
Junior College, Del Paso Heights 
Arthur M. Jensen, San Diego Junior 
College 
C. Leslie Pollard, Modesto Junior 
College 
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#8 — College Department Chairmen 
Milburn D. Wright, San Jose State 
College 
Roy E. Anderson, California State 
Polytechnic College 
Ross W. Atkinson, San Jose City 
College 
#9 — College Shorthand 
Eleanor Skimin, San Francisco State 


College 

Marsdon A. Sherman, Chico State 
College 

James Thompson, San Jose State 
College 


#10 — Needed Research 
William Himstreet, University of 
Southern California 
Richard S. Perry, University of 
California at Los Angeles 
Earl P. Purkhiser, Mt. San Antonio 
College, Walnut 
#11 — Teacher Training 
M. Bernadine Bell, University of 
Southern California 
Darrell W. Burras, Long Beach 
State College 
William L. Winnett, San Francise 
State College 
10:45 a.m.—11:15 a.m. 
Exhibits 
11:15 a.m.—12:15 P.m. 
Sixth General Session 
Introduction: Fred S. Cook, C.B.E.A. 
President; School of Education, Stanford 
University 
C.B.E.A. Officers for 1960-1961 
Speaker: Hamden L. Forkner, professor 
emeritus of Columbia University — 
“The Next Decade in Business Educa- 


tion”’ 
12:15 p.m.—1:15 P.M. 
Luncheon 
1:15 P.M. 
Tours 








Consumer Information Council 


The Sixth Annual Conference of the Coun- 
cil on Consumer Information will be held 
April 7 through 9 at the Coffman Memorial 
Union Building at the University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. The conference will 
feature panel discussions and addresses given 
by notables in the field of economics and con- 
sumer education. The banquet speaker at 
the conference will be Estes Kefauver, U. S. 
Senator from Tennessee. 
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Commercial Contests, Spring, 1960 








State 


Colorado 


Florida 


Georgia 


Idaho 


Indiana 


Louisiana 


Missouri 





Contest 
Sponsored 
by 


Mrs. Georgiana 
Kettle, Superin- 
tendent, El Paso 
County Schools, 
Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 


Florida Business 
Education Con- 
test Association 


Georgia High 
School Associa- 
tion 


Ricks College, 
Rexburg, Idaho 


Fort Wayne 
Commercial Col- 
lege, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 


Louisiana State 
University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 


Missouri State 
Commercial Con- 
test Association 


District 
Contests 
When Held 


April 1 


April 30 


April 16 


March 19 
Hammond 
Lafayette 
Pineville 
Natchitoches 
Ruston 

New Orleans 
Lake Charles 


Parkville 
March 15 


Kirksville 
April 1 


Warrensburg 


Cuba 
April 1 


Cape Girardeau 
April 2 








State 
Contests 
When Held 


May 14 


April 15 
and 16 


April 2 


April 23 











Contest Manager 


Committee of commer- 
cial teachers 


Paul Samorisky and 
Raymond Yancy, 
Southwest Miami High 
School, Miami, Florida 


Mrs. Zeb Vance, Head, 
Commercial Depart- 
ment, Mercer Univer- 
sity, Macon, Georgia 


Dean S. Hone, 
Ricks College, 
Rexburg, Idaho 


Mrs. Mary E. Weber, 
Fort Wayne Commer- 
cial College, Calhoun 

at Brackenridge, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 


Dr. Howard M. Norton, 


Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 


Robert Motley, Osceola 
High School, Osceola, 
Missouri 


Mrs. Barbara Bucker, 
Park Hill Senior High 
School, Parkville, 


Missouri 


Dr. Charles E. Kauz- 
larich, State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, 
Missouri 


Dr. Lucas Sterne, 


Department of Business, 


Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri 


Mrs. Mary Colton, 
Cuba High School, 
Cuba, Missouri 


Mrs. Doris Devault, 
Jackson High School, 
Jackson, Missouri 


Subjects 
Included 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 
Gen. Bus. 
Bus. Eng. 
Cler. Prac. 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 
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State 


New Mexico 


North 
Carolina 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 


West 
Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


| Mexico High- 


| Commercial Club 


Contest District 
Sponsored | Contests 
by | When Held 
| 
| St. Louis 
March 26 


State Commerce 
Club, New | 
. . | 
lands University, 
Las Vegas, New 
Mexico 





Departments of | April 21 
Business and 

Public Relations, | 

East Carolina 

College, Green- 
ville, North 
Carolina 


Flora Macdonald | 
College F.B.L.A. | 


May 12 


Ohio Scholarship 
Tests, State De- 
partment of Edu- 
cation, 
Columbus, Ohio 


April 1 


Central State | 
College, Edmond, | 
Oklahoma 


April 9 


| Eastern Okla- 
homa A. and M. 


College, Wilbur- 
ton, Oklahoma 


Division of Busi- 
ness, Bluefield 
State College, 
Bluefield, West 
Virginia 


Madison Business | April 9 


| College, Madison, | 


Wisconsin 


Spencerian 
College, 
Milwaukee, | 
Wisconsin 


April 30 


East Laramie | April 14 
County High | 
School Asso- 


ciation 


[M March $1 and 


(P reliminary) 


March 22 


| 


State 
Contests 


When Held | 


Contests Manager 


ay 


Sister Georgiana, 
Bishop DuBourg High 
School, St. Louis 9, 
Missouri 


| Lillian Rogers, 
| New Mexico Highlands 


University, Las Vegas, 
New Mexico 


Mrs. Thadys Dewar, 
East Carolina College, 
Box 110, Greenville, 
North Carolina 


Miss Leta McIntyre, 
Flora Macdonald Col- 
lege, Red Springs, 


| North Carolina 


May 7 (Final) 


| April 21 


J. Chandler Campbell, 
Supervisor, Ohio 
Scholarship Tests, 

751 Northwest Boule- 
vard, Columbus 


Dr. Milton Bast, 
Central State College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


Walter M. Williams, 
Eastern Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, 


| Wilburton, Oklahoma 


Dr. T. Mahaffey, 


| Bluefield State College, 
Bluefield, West Virginia 


Mrs. Jean Dollard, 


Madison Business 
College, 215 West 
Washington Avenue, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Mrs. Emily Simek, 
Spencerian College 
2800 West Wright 
Street, Milwaukee 10, 
Wisconsin 


Mr. Lauren Christy 
Burns High School, 
Burns, Wyoming 


Subjects 
Included 


| Typewriting 


Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 


| Typewriting 


| Shorthand 


Bookkeeping 


| Typewriting 


12, Ohio 


Typewriting 


Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
| Shorthand 
| Bookkeeping 
| Gen. Bus. 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 


| Shorthand 


Bookkeeping 








March, 1960 
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Other Contests 








Date and Kind 





Type of Contest of Contest Contest Sponsored By Subjects 
Catholic Commercial Saturdays between Southern Unit, Catholic Busi- | Typwriting 
Contests March 15 and ness Education Association | Shorthand 

April 30 in the (Check with Sister Bernadette Bookkeeping 
following centers: Marie, Our Lady of the Lake | Bus. Law 
Broussard, Louisiana | College, West 24th Street, | Spelling 
Alexandria, Louisiana} San Antonio 7, Texas, general | Bus. Arith. 


Little Rock, Arkansas} chairman, for specific dates.) 
Jackson, Mississippi | 
New Orleans, 
Louisiana | 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Houston, Texas | 


Pascagoula, 

Mississippi 
International Typewriter | April 15 Julius Nelson, | Typewriter 
Art Contest 4006 Carlisle Avenue, | art and design 

Baltimore 16, Maryland 
Little Egyptian Con- April 29 Valier High School, | Typewriting 
ference Contests Valier, Illinois Shorthand 
| Bookkeeping 

Strayer College Contests April 2 Strayer Junior College, Typewriting 


601 Thirteenth Street, N. W. Bookkeeping 
Washington 5, D. C. 














io 


Now a Second Edition 


MATHEMATICS 
SKILL BUILDER Mie Bae 


Here is a new edition of a workbook that was formerly published under the 
title of ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER. Many improvements have been made 
in the format, and exercises have been brought up to date. There are 75 exer- 
cises and 75 tests. A suggested time allowance is given to encourage the 
development of speed along with accuracy. Many short cuts are used, and 
adequate drill is provided. Most of the exercises are written in script. 


MATHEMATICS SKILL BUILDER can be used as a supplement in business 


arithmetic, general mathematics, or clerical training classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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.. Program .. 


Western Business Education Association 
Convention 


Ramada Inn, Phoenix, Arizona 


April 14, 15, and 16, 1960 


Theme: “Challenges of the 60’s”’ 


The annual meeting of the Western Busi- 
ness Education Association will be held this 
year from April 14 to 16 at the Ramada Inn 
in Phoenix, Arizona. The meeting will be in 
conjunction with the Arizona Business Edu- 
cation Association. 

President Ralph C. Asmus, Phoenix Col- 
lege, Phoenix, Arizona, has announced a 
program filled with some of the top names 
in business education today. This year’s 
convention theme is “Challenges of the 
60's.” 

Other officers of the association are: vice- 
president, Edith T. Smith, Lewis and Clark 
College, Portland, Oregon; secretary, Iris 
Irons, Latter Day Saints Business College, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; treasurer, Ruth’ A. 
Paget, State Department of Education, 
Carson City, Nevada. 

The complete program follows: 


Thursday, April 14 


9:00 a.m. 
W.B.E.A. Executive Board Meeting 
2:00 P.M. 
U.B.E.A. Representative Assembly 
Registration 
7:00 P.M. 
Registration 
Opening Session 
Speaker: Robert E. Slaughter, vice- 
president, Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Topic: “A Businessman’s View of the 
Next Decade” 


Friday, April 15 


7:00 A.M. 
Breakfast, Pi Omega Pi 
9:00 a.m.—10:00 a.m. 
General Session 
Speaker: Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, profes- 
sor emeritus, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City 


March, 1960 


Topic: “Challenging Thoughts About the 
Next Decade in Business Education” 
10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 
Bookkeeping Session 
Speaker: Dr. Esby C. McGill, professor 
of business administration, Utah State 
University, Logan 
Topic: “The Next Decade in Bookkeep- 
ing — What Will It Bring?” 
10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 
Typewriting Session 
Speaker: Jerry Robinson, associate editor, 
Southwestern Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Topic: “The Next Decade in Typewriting 
—What Will It Bring?” 
10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 
Supervisors and Consultant Session 
Presiding: Mary Alice Wittenberg, super- 
visor of business education, Los Angeles 
City Schools 
Topic: “Current Supervisory Problems” 
11:30 a.m.—1:00 P.M. 
General Luncheon Session 
Speaker and Topic to be announced 


Friday, April 15 


Arizona Business Education Association 
Business Meeting 


1:00 P.M. 

Presiding: Edward Y. Palmer, president 

of A.B.E.A. 
6:30 P.M. 

Chuck Wagon Dinner (South Mountain 
Park) 

Presiding: Dr. Donald Tate, Arizona 
State University, Tempe; president of 
United States Chapter of International 
Society for Business Education 


Saturday, April 16 


7:00 A.M. 
U.B.E.A. 10,000 Club Breakfast 
(Concluded on page 336) 
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The Soviet Union: The Land and the People. 
(Released in 1956.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture 
is in black and white and requires 16 minutes for 
showing time. The educational collaborator is 
W. R. McConnell, Ph.D., professor emeritus at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. The purpose of “The 
Soviet Union: The Land and the People” is to provide 
an overview of the geography of the Soviet Union and 
of the principal activities of its people. 

Summary. Four zones show the main differences in 
climate and soil. The northernmost belt, bordering the 
Arctic Ocean, is the tundra, a cold, treeless area. Here 
live a few nomadic peoples — hunters, trappers, and 
reindeer herders. 

In the tundra region is a vast forest belt. Hunting, 
trapping, and lumbering are main activities in the 
northern part of this belt. Farther south, some land has 
been cleared for farms. These are usually state farms 
created by the Soviet government. South of the forest 
belt lies the rich Black Earth area, the chief Soviet food- 
producing region. Much of this region is in the Ukraine, 
a part of the Soviet Southwest. Small farms, taken from 
their owners by the government, have been merged into 
huge collective farms. 

The Crimea, a small peninsula south of the Black 
Earth region, has differe ent kinds of agriculture. In its 
Mediterranean climate, grapes and tea are important 
crops. East of the Caspian Sea lies a vast region of 
treeless steppes and deserts. The steppe lands are used 
for grazing. In some places, rivers from the mountains 
of Central Asia provide water for irrigation. Cotton is 
an important irrigation crop. The government is trying 
to make use of the vast, undeveloped desert lands. More 
railroads are needed to reach them and to carry raw 
materials to factories. The most important source of 
factory power is coal, of which the Soviet Union has 
many widely distributed deposits. Main deposits are 
in the Donets Basin and the Kuznetsk area. In the 
Ural Mountains near Magnitorgorsk, a great industrial 
center, miners dig iron ore and other minerals. 

In “The Soviet Union: The Land and the People,” 
students will see activities representative of the every- 
day working world of millions of people. Their tasks, 
in many instances, reflect the efforts of the government 
to build a modern, industrial Russia. 

Recommended Use. ‘“‘The Soviet Union: The Land 
and the People” is recommended for use in economics, 
social studies, and geography courses. 

Sale and Rental. To request this film, write to the 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The selling price is $82.50. 
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Using and Understanding Numbers Series. 
This is a series of seven colored arithmetic filmstrips. 
It is produced by the Society for Visual Education. 
There is a teaching guide available for use with the 
series. 


Summary. The filmstrips in this series are as follows: 
1. Insurance (57 frames); 2. State and Local Taxes (52 
frames); 3. Federal Taxes (47 frames); 4. Meaning and 
‘ype of Per Cent, Percentage (41 frames); 

Buying and Selling, Applications of Per Cent (46 
rete 6. Commission, Meaning and Application (48 
frames); 7. Interest, Borrowing and Investing (59 
frames). 

This series of filmstrips has a wealth of practical 
applications of percentage problems. The quality as 
well as the continuity of the illustrations provide 
learning situations which will make percentage inter- 
esting and meaningful. Each filmstrip contains a list- 
ing of concepts to be developed, utilization suggestions, 
and a vocabulary guide. Throughout the strips are 
illustrated problems pertaining to such subjects as 
income tax, automobile insurance, interest on savings, 
tax rates, profits, etc. The class can work these prob- 
lems together. Additional problems or questions are 
found at the end of the strips to summarize or review 
the material covered. 

The strips both raise and answer questions and may 
be used before a unit for introducing new material or 
for supplementary information during a teaching unit. 


Recommended Use. “Using and Understanding Num- 
bers Series” is recommended for all high school general 
mathematic or arithmetic classes. Also, it is very good 
for a refresher or a remedial course. 


Sale and Rental. To obtain this series of filmstrips, 
write to the Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. The 
entire series is $39.50 and the cost of individual film- 
strips is $6. 


Typewriter Keyboard Chart. This cardboard 
chart, 2134” x 13” is constructed with a cardboard easel 
on the back so that it can be set up on a table in front 
of a typist as a keyboard reference guide. The chart 
also has a punched hole in the center near the top that 
will permit it to be suspended from the chalk board 
or wall for class use. 

Typewriting teachers who want to obtain an inex- 
pensive chart of this kind may write to the E. D. Crim 
Publications, 4271 Leimert Boulevard, Los Angeles 8, 
California, or check with your local stationery store. 
The retail price is $1. 
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MORVAL PRODUCTS CO. LTD. 


156 BIRCH AVE., KITCHENER, ONT. 
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The Clerical Program in Business Education. 
1959. This new American Business Education Year- 
book, Volume Sixteen, is now available. It was prepared 
and published as a joint venture by The Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association and The National Business 
Teachers Association. 

The yearbook committee worked with leading busi- 
ness educators from the entire nation when setting up 
and evaluating the plan to be used in presenting the 
theme of this publication, ““The Clerical Program.” 

The following are the topics covered: 

Part I — Businessmen and Educators Look at the 
Clerical Occupations — What the Clerical Program Is, 
Supply and Demand for Clerical Workers, A Scientific 
Approach to Clerical Cost Control, Attitudes and 
Personality Traits Essential for Clerical Employment, 
Management and Supervision in Clerical Operations, 
Clerical Employee Relations, The Clerical Worker of 
the Future, The Effect of Automation on the Clerical 
Employee. 

Part II — What Subject Matter for the Clerical 
Program? — Routine and Nonspecialized Skills, Arith- 
metic in the Clerical Program, Clerical Recordkeeping, 
From Filing to Records and Paperwork Management, 
Office Machines, Clerical Typewriting, Office Communi- 
cation Activities and Skills, Basic Business Areas That 
Support Clerical Understandings, Office Attitudes and 
Traits, Applying for, Holding, and Advancing on the 
Clerical Job. 

Part III — How to Teach Courses in the Clerical 
Program — Class Organization, Methods of Teaching 
Clerical Practice Classes, The Preparation of Job 
Instruction Sheets, The Use of Audio-Visual Aids, 
Standards for Student Progress in the Classroom, 
Cooperative Business Education Programs, The Use 
of Community Resources. 

Part IV — The Department Head Plans and Co- 
ordinates the Clerical Program — Principles for Starting 
a Clerical Program, Curriculum and Courses of Study, 
Principles for Administering the Clerical Program, 
Guidance and Evaluation for Clerical Occupations, 
Classroom Facilities and Layout, The Clerical Program 
in the Large High School, The Clerical Program in the 
Small High School, Teacher Education for the Clerical 
Program, Summing Up the Clerical Program. 

The chapter information contained in the clerical 
program yearbook will serve as a guide to clarify the 
need for placing the proper emphasis when this course 
is included in the business education program. Copies 
of this yearbook may be ordered from: New York 
University Bookstore, 18 Washington Place, New 
York 8, New York. The price is $3.75. 
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Television in Education. (Reprinted 1958.) 
This bulletin endeavors to present an over-all review of 
television, as applied to education in 1957. School 
administrators and teachers no doubt will be interested 
in becoming better acquainted with this new trend in 
direct teaching. 

There is a division of six parts in the bulletin, each 
part pertaining to various phases to be considered when 
exploring the practicability of direct teaching by tele- 
vision. It includes and discusses such topics as; 

1. What is being done in educational television for 

adults 

2. This enrichment program for schools 

3. How a community can plan for educational tele- 

vision 

4. How television stations can develop essential 

services 

5. Exploring the practicability of this direct new 

teaching plan 

Numerous appendixes add to the completeness of the 
bulletin. The price of the bulletin is 65 cents a copy. 
Order from U. g Government Printing Office, Division 
of Public Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Catalog 
No. FS 5:3:957/21. 


Opportunities in Office Management. 1959. 
By Irene Place, Ed.D., associate professor of the 
School of Business Administration at the University of 
Michigan, and Charles B. Hicks, Ph.D., professor of 
office management at the Ohio State University. The 
suggestions contained in this 92-page, paper-bound book 
point out the many opportunities to those who are 
qualified for and interested in modern business ad- 
ministration. It constitutes a valuable picture of just 
how and where office management fits into the ad- 
ministrative pattern of various office organizations, and 
takes into account the latest influences of mechaniza- 
tion and automation in business. The authors also 
present valuable data on educational preparation, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages associated with the field, 
and the various personal attributes necessary for success 
in executive work of this type. 

The following topics are included: (1) Introduction; 
(2) Patterns of Organization; (3) Analysis of Job 
Classifications; (4) How to Get Started; (5) Educational 
Preparation; (6) Related Fields; (7) Professional Asso- 
ciations. 

Order from: Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 
1011 East Tremont Avenue, New York 60, New York. 
The price is $1.65 a copy. A special discount is given 
for an order of ten or more copies. 
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_ANNOUNCING... 
A NEW 3rd Edition 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 


By Bowman and Oliverio 








A basic textbook for advanced 
Gregg shorthand classes ... 
an applied, realistic approach 
to building shorthand writing 
skill and allied skills needed in 
the office 





L 





The third edition of SHORTHAND DIC- 
TATION STUDIES will have a NEW 
look that will appeal to both students 
and teachers. A two-column arrangement is used for printed articles to be dictated. 
Eye-catching cartoons identify each part of every dictation study. You will like 
its modern appearance. 


Over 60 per cent of the material in the third edition is NEW. The letters and other 
material taken from the previous edition have been edited and brought up to date. 
There is a NEW arrangement for the Business Practices in each dictation study. 


Preview words are divided into syllables with both preferred division and per- 
mitted division carefully shown. 


The third edition of SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES develops a shorthand 
vocabulary range of approximately 6,500 words. The teachers’ manual provides 
the usual helps and contains lists of high-frequency words to be used in building 
shorthand speed. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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She Loses Everything 


Sympathetic person: “‘What’s the matter, little boy? 
Are you lost?” 

Little boy, sobbing: “Yes, I am. 
better’n to come out with Grandma. 


ay? 


somethin’! 


I shoulda known 
She’s always losin’ 


Sweet Nothings 


The teen-ager sent his girl friend her first orchid 
with this note: ‘““With all my love and most of my 
allowance.” 


Unreconstructed 


A Texan made the trip to see if Alaska is really as 
big as people said. It was. 

He had to admit that the winter sports were wonder- 
ful. Upon his return home, he was describing his ski 
and snowshoe experiences to a friend. 

“But what do they do all summer?” his friend asked. 

“Oh, they go swimming that day,” he replied. 


Funny Man! 


A man walked into a grocery store in a small town. 

“Yes, sir,” the obliging clerk said, “may I help you?” 

“‘I want to buy all your overripe fruit and vegetables 
and rotten eggs,” replied the man. 

“Ha, ha!” the clerk laughed. ‘‘You must be going 
to see the comedian at the theater.” 

“Not so loud,” demanded the man. 
comedian.” 


“T am the 
e ee 


Her Aim is Bad 


Mother: “‘When that naughty boy threw stones at 
you, why didn’t you come and tell me instead of throw- 
ing stones back at him?”’ 

Practical-minded youngster: “What good would that 
do? You couldn’t hit the side of a barn!” 
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The Urge to Kill 


A mother, with her little son, 
neighbor. The boy suddenly said, 
I see your new bedroom rug?” 

“Why, Tommy, how nice of you to be interested! 
Of course, you may go in and look.” 

The little boy wenttinto the bedroom, 
reappeared. “Gee, Mommy,” 
didn’t make me sick!” 


was calling on a 
“Mrs. Jones, may 


then soon 
he said puzzled, 


Obliging Chap 
A young man applied for a job in a powder plant. 
““What can you do?” asked the chief. 
**Anything, sir, just anything,” replied the hopeful 


man. 
“Well,” drawled the chief, thinking to have some 
fun with the newcomer, “‘you seem to be all right. 


Could you wheel out a barrow of smoke?” 
<a >? - ° <e © | hdd 
Sure!” exclaimed the man, “‘fill it up for me! 


Just in Time 


The sixth 
. O. queried, “‘ Hi, 


Six paratroopers were up for rehearsal. 
man was about to jump when the C 
where’s your parachute?” 

“Oh,” replied the sixth, ** 


I thought this was just a 
rehearsal.” 


Rather Suspicious 


A question that set Agriculture Department em- 
ployees wondering came from a woman who wrote: 
“Could you possibly send me a booklet explaining the 
use of different poisons for vegetables in the garden? 
I have lost my hushand and have a lot of different 
poisons on hand.” 
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PERSONAL TYPEWRITING 


By Dr. s. oJ. Wanous 


There is an appropriate balance in this new 
book between basic skill-building and 
problem applications. Forty per cent of the 
lessons are devoted to the development of 
basic skill competence and to teaching the 
student how to use the machine efficiently. 
In addition to the lessons devoted exclusively 
to basic skill development, from one fourth 
to one half of each problem-solving lesson is 
devoted to the development and maintenance 
of basic skill. 


There is also an appropriate balance in 
PERSONAL TYPEWRITING between per- 
sonal application problems and other appli- 
cations. About 43 per cent of the application 
problems are of a strictly personal nature. 
Thirty-five per cent are personal-business 
problems, and only 22 per cent are of a 
strictly business nature. PERSONAL TYPE- 
WRITING thus provides for the student who 
is learning to typewrite for personal use only 
and at the same time provides for the student 
who will continue with vocational typewriting. 


Emphasis is placed on basic techniques 
throughout the whole book. 


WITH THESE FEATURES 


*Attractively printed in two 
colors 


*Emphasis on basic skill build- 
ing through the use of (1) 
technique hints, (2) typing 
from dictation exercises, 
(3) speed-builder writings, 
(4) guided writings, (5) speed- 
ladder sentences and para- 
graphs 


*Emphasis given to creative 
typing and composition 
*Self-instructional illustra- 
tions 


*Carefully graded skill-build- 
ing and measurement copy 
material 


*Carefully arranged step-by- 
step procedures labeled in 


1-2-3 order 


®An optional workbook and six 
achievement tests 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman in excellent health desires position teaching 
business subjects for the summer of 1960 in either a 
four-year college or a business school. Would be inter- 
ested in opening which might lead to permanent posi- 
tion. Prefers beginning accounting and either beginning 
or advanced shorthand and fying. Has nine years’ 
experience in teaching plus office and work in the area 
of guidance. Holds a graduate certificate from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, in business and 

uidance. Can give best of references. Would be particu- 


ly interested in Colorado, Florida, or southern Cali- 
fornia. Address, No. 82. 





Experienced teacher of Gregg Shorthand, Speedwriting, 
and English, nearing retirement age, wishes part-time 


position at small salary to supplement social security. 
Address, No. 83. 





Summer position wanted by male instructor, 29 years 
of age. Any location, any ty of institution. Has 
Bachelor’s degree in business administration and secre- 
tarial studies. Twenty-one hours toward Master’s degree 
in economics and business administration. Six years’ 
experience at college and university level and five years’ 
practical business experience. Presently teaching ac- 
counting, secretarial studies, and economics. Available 
June 13 to Labor Day. Resumés and references freely 
sent from Columbia University Director of Placement. 
Address, No. 84. 





Male business education teacher with eight 4 mol 
experience desires position teaching business subjects 
in a high school anywhere in California. Qualified to 
teach under special secondary credential in business edu- 
cation and general secondary credentials. Has a B.S. 
degree from Mankato Teachers ‘College, Mankato, Min- 
nesota, and a five-year certificate from Oregon. Experi- 
enced in typing, shorthand (Gregg and Thomas), 
bookkeeping, accounting, commercial law, office prac- 
tice, stenograph, briefhand, office machines, and most 
related subjects. Address, No. 85. 


Woman, active, in excellent health, desires teaching 
ition in a teachers college in the California area. 
as six years’ experience on the high school level. 
Twenty-six years of age, married, no children. Certified 
to teach in Florida and Delaware, based on Master’s 
degree. Can teach all business subjects, expecially desires 
to teach shorthand classes. Address, No. 86. 





Gentleman offers thirty-five years of sales and admin- 
istrative experience in professional and business fields 


(ten in vocational, placement, and recruitment) to a 
rivate school needing representation in New England. 
fii hest credentials and proven successful record fur- 
nished when it appears mutual advantages will be served. 
Correspondence invited. Address, No. 87. 





Woman with M.A. degree desires change of position. 
Has sixteen years’ experience teaching typing, Gregg 
shorthand, bookkeeping, business English, spelling, 
commercial law, and French in high schools and busi- 
ness schools. Prefers eastern North Carolina. Can begin 
work September 1. Address, No. 92. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Hunting! Fishing! The great outdoors! Want to 
teach in a small school with a large salary and congenial 
cohorts? I am leaving the profession but not the com- 
munity here in the heart of the California Sierras. An 
excellent opportunity for a good commercial teacher to 
join an eusulhont school system. Send resumé. Address, 
No. 88 





™ Female teacher wanted. Must be Se for typing 
department and oy capable of teaching related 
culdeate in the secretarial department. Permanent posi- 
tion, prevailing salary, and fringe benefits. Oldest 
established school in Michigan. Address, No. 89. 





Partner wanted for rapidly expanding school in Miami, 
Florida. Wonderful opportunity for versatile, active 
person. Address, No. 90. 





Teacher wanted who is experienced in accounting and 
secretarial subjects. Write P. O. Box 3044, Custom 
House Station, Norfolk 14, Virginia. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Modern business college for sale. 
steel, modern desks throughout. Must be seen to be 
appreciated. Ideal for couple and one other teacher. 
Address, No. 91. 


New equipment, all 


FOR SALE 


One set of seven bookkeeping charts for sale for the 
twentieth edition of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING or any beginning bookkeeping text. 
Twenty dollars plus postage. Address, No. 93. 





Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, New York 





METHODS OF TEACHING GENERAL BUSINESS 


A 68-page booklet covering the objectives, subject matter content, and methods of teaching and testing in a course in 


General Business wili be sent without charge. The suggestions for teaching the various units that are usually included in 
a General Business course follow the sequence of GENERAL BUSI 


DeBrum. Sources of supplementary materials are also provided. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


NESS, Seventh Edition, by Crabbe, Enterline, and 


Dallas 2 
San Francisco 3 
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The 4th 
Edition 





Develops a skill 


art of communicating 


EFFECTIVE 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 


A recent survey indicates that one 
of the deficiencies of current high 
school graduates is the lack of 
training in basic communications 
and particularly in the ability to 
compose a business letter. EFFEC- 
TIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH is de- 
signed specifically to overcome 
this deficiency. It gives the stu- 
dent a review of basic grammar 
and then applies this knowledge 
to the writing of effective business 
letters. In addition, attention is 
given to the effective use of oral 


English. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


A motivating introductory unit, including 
oral English 

A thorough and practical review of gram- 
mar, punctuation, sentence and paragraph 
structure before the introduction of busi- 
ness letter writing 

Simplified language and vocabulary 
Fresh, modern examples taken from the 
latest sources 

A wealth of attractive illustrations, car- 
toons, and pictorial devices to stimulate 
interest 

Complete coverage of the techniques of 
building good business letters 

Vivid language and fast-moving pace and 
tone to increase reading interest 

A variety of practical student activities to 
assure mastery of principles and to develop 
original thinking. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


March, 1960 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas2 








Western Business Education 


INTENSIVE CLERIC AL Association Convention Program 


(Continued from page 327) 


AND CIVIL SERVICED 9:00 +»-1030 0. 


General Business Session 
TRAINING By Speaker: Dr. Vernon Musselman, chair- 
Fisher man, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Topic: “The Next Decade in General 
Business—What Will It Bring?”’ 
9:00 a.m.—10:30 a.m. 
Shorthand-Office Machines Session 
Speaker: Dorothy Travis, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks 
Topic: ““The Next Decade in Shorthand- 
Office Machines—What Will It Bring?” 
10:30 A.M. 





sO Panel Session 
Ulericaland — Topic: “Current and Proposed Activities 
- ee of the U.B.E.A. and D.P.E. Commission 
Avil werrice for Business Education” 
ln Panel: 
nem ft Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, professor 
ae emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
shaven Spuliinn Gdicctnae sila Dr. Dorothy Veon, Pennsylvania State 
: 4 University, University Park 
Robert Slaughter, vice-president, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
The new third edition of INTENSIVE CLER- Book Company ee 
ICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING is Dr. Vernon Musselman, University of 
organized into seven parts as follows: Kentucky, Lexington 
PartI. Grammar, Punctuation, and Dr. Esby C. McGill, Utah State Uni- 
Capitalization versity, Logan 
Part II. Vocabulary and Spelling 12:00 Noon 


Part III. Arithmetic 


Closing Luncheon Session 
Part IV. Business Information 


Topic: “Convention Summary” 


Part V. Tests of Aptitudes and Capaci- Adjournment 
ties 

Part VI. Typewriting and Shorthand | ee Ml eaters a 

Part VII. Employment iiens eo a 
An Inventory of Clerical Skills and Indiana Conference 
Information is a new feature of the third : 
edition. It is in the nature of a pretest. The Annual Business Teacher Education 
Following this inventory the student is told Conference will be held at Indiana Univer- 
where he may receive help concerning ‘tv. BI . March 11 and 12 
any of the eighty items he may have missed. sity, oomington, on Marc and 12. 

es The theme of the conference will be 

A perfect score is indicated for each pre- “ er ileen Pani Ed a ae 
test, exercise, and test in INTENSIVE Rec arting Business Teacher Education 
CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAIN- with a two-fold purpose: (1) to alert our- 
ING. The last two pages in the workbook selves to today’s opportunities for develop- 


provide space for the completed date and 


¢ é and advancement of business teacher 
the student's score on each assignment. ment ad teac 


education, and (2) to provide opportunities 
to learn how others are meeting local and 


. *eh; institutional problems similar to those we 
South -Western Publishing Co. j'"® ag 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) Information about the conference may be 
Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 had by writing to Dr. T. James Crawford, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 § Indiana University, Bloomington. 
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A New 3rd Edition 


TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


by Peter L. Agnew 





Now you can get a completely new typing 
set for your typewriting and/or office practice 
classes. The third edition of TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE PRACTICE is the result of continued 
experience and use in thousands of classrooms 
throughout the country. This background as- 
sures you a more practical typing set. The 
forty jobs that the student performs for the 
Henry A. Montgomery Company represent a 
rather complete selection of jobs that are com- 


monly performed on the typewriter by office 
workers. 


The forms in TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE are exact replicas of those used in various business offices. 
The factual data on the forms and in the letters were drawn from 


the files of actual companies. The jobs run through approximately 
six months to give continuity. 


Your students will like the new third edition of TYPEWRITING 


OFFICE PRACTICE because it will give them office experience 
in the classroom. 





Make a note now to order this 
set from the office nearest you. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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SPEED TYPING 
Third Edition 
By Bell 
A paper-bound book of 94 pages designed for 


supplementary selective drills for speed work 
or for a short intensive speed course. 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
Third Edition . 
By Wanous and Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 98 pages for beginning 
or advanced students, recommended for cor- 
recting bad habits, developing good habits, 
and developing speed. 


STATISTICAL TYPING 
Second Edition 
By Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 51 pages providing 
problems, drills, and tests in tabulations. 


TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES 
AND SHORT CUTS 
Second Edition 
By MacClain and Dame 


Each of the thirty-seven lessons consists of a 
fifteen-minute timed writing with a warm-up 
drill and a follow-up exercise. The timed 
writings also provide specific training in tech- 
niques and short cuts. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 





101 TYPEWRITING TIMED 
WRITINGS 


By Thompson and Phillips 
Each of the five parts contains speed-building 
drills, plus twenty timed writings. Part 6 con- 
tains one long timed writing suitable for an 
hour's test. 


BUSINESS LETTER TYPING 


By Bowman 


A paper-bound book to provide further training 
in the mechanical preparation of business and 
personal-business letters. Adequate practice 
is provided on each style and length of letter. 
All letters are from business offices with neces- 
sary editorial changes for correctness. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 





